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COLONIAL BEAUTY 


Y (haste and Unadorned 


If you found this pattern in an antique shop, or in 
some old New England homestead, you would count 
it a discovery of first importance. In design, crafts- 
manship, finish, the Mothers pattern faithfully re- 
flects each minute characteristic that marks the de- 
lightful hand-wrought silver of our forefathers. 
Mothers is, in fact, an authentic copy of a very old, 
very fine hand-wrought pattern. In every aspect but 
age it is an antique—the treasured heirloom of 
tomorrow. 


With so rich a Colonial background it is only natural 
that Mothers should blend gracefully with the modern 
Colonial home. 
It is produced in Sterling silver by the Gorham 
MOTHER'S DAY IS MAY 13th Shenae Craftsmen in esse. Ho ‘cal and Tea Sets. 
What could be more appropriate than a Gift of Especially recommended as gifts to lovers of Ameri- 
Mothers Flatware? cana are: Teaspoons—$10 for 6; Steak Set—$15 for 
3 pieces; Salad Set—$14 for 2 pieces. Your jeweler 
will show you these pieces as well as many other 
Gorham patterns. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


“Whatever your taste—whatever your favorite period — you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 











AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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DECENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 
and RESPONSIBILITIES 

with COORDINATED CONTROL 
nm GENERAL MOTORS 


THe manufacturing divisions of General Motors, from 
the standpoint of administrative management, are self- 
contained organizations, each with a general manager 
. responsible over all its functional activities, such as engi- 
neering, purchasing, production and sales; and including 


financial control. 


Yet there must be asound measure of centralized con- 
trol over the manufacturing divisions to assure the proper 
coordination of activities and to capitalize the advanta- 
ges derived from the size and importance of the institu- 


tion in the industrial world. 


How General Motors secures the decentralization of 
operations and responsibilities with coordinated control 


is set forth in the booklet shown on this page. 





In addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly 


. f 2 ; . A copy of this booklet, Decen- 
Statement of Earnings, General Motors issues special  tratizep Operations AND 


b kl f; . . fi h . f . f RESPONSIBILITIES WITH CoorDI- 
ooklets, from time to time, for the information o NATED ConTROL, together with the 


series of booklets to stockholders, 


its stockholders, employees, dealers and the public (ayy o cg fee oun: seat 


generally. Many of the principles and policies outlined in °° Department 1-4, General 


Motors Corporation, Broadway 
these booklets are applicable to other businesses. at 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE « OAKLAND 
BUICK + LaSALLE * CADILLAC ¢* All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


ze FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Home Study Courses 
and Adult Education 


N THESE DAYS of widespread educational expansion, schools 

are crowded; our leading universities must turn away many ap- 
plicants for entrance; and thousands of adults are studying in their 
leisure time. 


Columbia University welcomes this educational expansion, for 
through broader, deeper and more exact knowledge come wider 
culture, more vital social life, more intelligent training of youth, 
and. greater efficiency in business or professional life. 


Many of the hopes for a fuller life that are visions in school and 
college days are carried to completion by adult education. 


Since 1919 the University has been developing its facilities to meet 
adequately this increasing desire for study at home by individuals 


or groups. Carefully prepared courses for home study are offered 
in the following subjec ts: 


Accounting Composition Hlarmony 
Algebra Dramatic History 
American Government English Italian 
American History Various Languages Juvenile Story Writing 
American Literature Lyric Poetry Latin 
Applied Grammar Drafting Literature 
Astronomy Drama Magazine Article Writing 
Banking _ Drawing and Painting Marketing 
Biblical Literature Economics Mathematics 
Biology Economic Geography Personnel Administration 
Botany os sh osophy 
Boy Scouting “nglis ater: > Photoplay Composition 
-ss Administration Kees ay Writing Physics 
s English EE aurope an History Psychology 
s Law Fire I Public Speaking 
ss Organization Religion 
Business Mathematics Geometry Secretarial Studies 
Chemistry German Short Story Writing 
Child Psychology Government Slide Rule 
Classics Grammar Sociology 
Contemporary Novel Greek Spanish, etc., etc. 





rP.HESE courses have been prepared by our instructors for study at home by 

individuals or groups. Everyone who enrolls is instructed by a member of 
the University teaching staff; and while each course covers all material essen- 
tial to a full understanding of the subject, the close personal relation between 
teacher and student makes it possible to adapt the instruction to the individual 
needs of each student. 


The University will send on request full information about these home study 
courses. A coupon is printed below for your convenience. If you care to write 


a letter briefly outlining your educational interests our instructors may be able 
to offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which are of interest to you, even 
if they are not listed above, because additions to the courses offered are made 
from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 
= University Home Study Department has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High School 


or College Preparatory training is available to those who cannot conveniently 
undertake class room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. Y- 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested 
in the following subject: Time 5-7-28 
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LETTERS 


No Coward 
Sirs: 

I am of the age which some people call 
“elderly,” and I put on glasses when I read 
Time. Nonetheless I am no coward, and will 
not decline the challenge of Subscribess Catherine 
M. Whitsitt who writes to you (Time, April 30) 
that she wants to give me “a poke in the nose,” 
because I suggested to you (Time, April 9) that 
Fresident Calvin Coolidge ought to make 
“— with Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 

By all means let the lady poke my nose, and 
I will poke hers—if it will further the develop- 
ment of aviation. 

However, no amount of nose poking will dis- 
prove the plain fact, set forth in my original 
letter to you, that Coolidge ought to fly with 
Lindbergh. 1 repeat also that Roosevelt would 
have flown with Lindy like a shot, the day Lind- 
bergh got home from Paris! 

In closing, permit me to chuckle over the 
typical sportswomanship of Subscribess Whitsitt 
when she offers to “bet” that I have not “taken 
an air trip over to Paris more than 50 times.” 
Clearly the good lady fancies she would be bet- 
ting on a sure thing, so I shall not inform her 
how many times I have “taken an air trip over 
to Paris’—from London. 

Let her paste that on a wooden Indian’s nose 
and poke it! 











SIDNEY HENDERSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


—+ — 


Satin Dress, Ermine Coat 
Sirs: 

TIME in its issue of April 23, printed a letter 
from J. F. Bassett of Boston in which he writes 
it would not be fitting for President Coolidge 
to humiliate himself by flying with Lindbergh in 
“those brown overalls that aviators wear.” 

May I inform Mr. Bassett that I have just 
completed a 2,285 mile hop from San Diego to 
Minneapolis clad in my seal and ermine coat, 
satin dress, white hat and corsage of roses, for 
I made the trip in a Ryan monoplane—brougham 
type, sister-ship to the one Lindbergh now owns. 

Let President Coolidge don his frock coat, 
silk hat and cane and fly with Lindbergh. 

Suggest that Correspondent Bassett obtain 
some back copies of Aviation and learn what is 
going on in the world outside of Boston. 

MARGARET DAVIES YARNELL 
(Mrs. C. S. YARNELL) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








> 
Pile of Hot Air 
Sirs: 

In the April 23 issue of Time I came across 
some pieces of news about Persia . . . (mani- 


festing) pitiable prejudice against that country, a 
prejudice which amounts to a pile of hot air 
pumped into the respected editor of Time by 
British interests. ’ 

Reza Shah Pahlevi has never been a bandit. 
.. . It is we and our national assembly that has 
given him the Crown... . 

So please, next time when you intend to write 
Cee ne comeinereienmnemmnensieantnemnsnnatiaiinainiaementaniamiaeaeemmniaaae 


Time, published weekly by Tre, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Czculation 
Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S, Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Uliza- 
beth Armstrong, Niven Busch, Noel F. Busch, 
John Farrar, Peter Mathews, Lin Segal, Allene 
Talmey, Peter Vischer, S. J. Woolf. ; 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. Correspond- 
ence pertaining to subscriptions and changes ot 
address should be sent to Roy E. Larsen, Cir- 
culation Manager, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. For advertising rates address Robert 
L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan. 21, 1928, 
at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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PERFECT time card! Never late, 
A seldom too long at lunch, always 
finished and out at § o'clock. A thor- 
oughly commendable record. Is it your 
record? PERFECT—unless you dare to 
think big thoughts of the future! Stolid 
dependability gets its rewards in thou- 
sands—it takes courage to win millions. 


Are You the Stuff 
Millionaires Are Made Of? 


40 years ago, when Irving T. Bush was a 
boy in Michigan peddling “‘mushmellons” 
with an express wagon, people pro- 
nounced the word “millionaire” with 
bated breath. There were millionaires 
but no one ever saw them—and men 
laughed at the idea of becoming million- 
aires: People thought the door to big 
opportunities had closed. 

But for those with vision the door had 
swung open even wider. In 1914 there 
were 4,500 millionaires in the United 
States. Today there are nearly 11,000. 
6,500 new men have climbed into the 
ranks of those who control the fortunes 
and destinies of the world. 


What They Have Done 
You Can Do 


But first you must realize exactly what 
you are undertaking: the opportunities 
before you, the qualities you must have; 
the apparently insuperable obstacles 


A DREAM 
THAT 
CAME TRUE 


The Bush Term- 
inal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., covering 
over 200 acres, 
that 25 years ago 
were barren lots. 
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you will meet. And, having won, the 
tremendous responsibilities toward your 
business, your workers, society, and the 
world, that will be yours, 


How Can You Learn 
About These Things? 


Where can you get the inspiration and 
the information you need? Why not talk 
with a man who has made Ais dream 
come true—a man of whom Thomas A, 
Edison writes: 

“It has been truly said of Irving T. 
Bush that no man in the worla has had 
a clearer foresight into the possibilities 
of the economical management of large 
public enterprises. 

“In him there is a happy blending of 
imagination, great executive ability, 
























He dared 
to think 
in millions 


IRVING 
T. BUSH 










unless you dare 
othink in millions 


mastery of detail, with a boundless 
capacity for work. I am one of his ardent 


pd ” 
admirers. 


Irving T. Bush is President of the Bush 
Terminal Company. He visualized— 
struggled to build—and now controls 
the largest railroad and steamship freight 
terminal in the world—docks, factories 
and warehouses covering 200 acres—in 
addition to fleets of tugboats, lighters 
and car barges. 

When he began as a young man he 
tramped Wall Street in vain for money 
to finance his dreams—and when his 
first piers were built he could find no one 
willing to use them. But he won—and 
the record of his struggle—and the 
lessons it taught him have been set down 
by Irving T. Bush in an extraordinary 
book called “‘Working With the World” 


dedicated “To the Young Men of 
America Who Have Before Them the 


Golden Age of Our Nation.” 
You Are One of Them 


Irving T. Bush has written this book for 
you. It will fascinate, inspire and help 
you. Send for it without delay. You 
take no risk. If the book fails to please 
you, return it within a week and your 
money will be refunded. Your signature 
on the order coupon below may be your 
first step on the road to millions. It 
will certainly bring you face to face with 
bigger thoughts and wider horizons than 
you have ever known. 

The Aldwych Press, 133 West gist St., New York 


% ’ ~ 


‘ a” ae 
CUT HERE 


Seen eenneeneneeeeeee eee ee eee 
THE ALDWYCH PRESS 
133 W. 41st St., New York 


Please send me at once a copy of 
Irving T. Bush’s book *“*Working With 
the World.” 


oO Send C. 0. D. [J I enclose $2.50 
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Copeland 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC 
REFRIG 


SRATION 








Colorful 
Copelands 


that 


harmonize 
with your 
kitchen 


New De Luxe models .. . favorites 
of fashion .. . easily the finest of 
their kind. Gleaming white por- 
celain, offset in harmonizing 
colors of your own selection. 


Masterpieces of efficiency, 
abounding in features such as 
cathedral-top doors, satin-finish 
hardware, electric illumination, 
double-depth dessert drawers, 
absence of drain pipe, cold-tray 
for crisping salads, 3 and 4 inches 
of solid corkboard insulation. 


From 5 to 20 cubic feet of food 
storage space . . - 108 to 378 ice 
cubes at one freezing. These and 
other Copelands, some as low as 
$195 at factory, are described in 
a beautiful illustrated booklet 
which will be gladly sent to any 
one using the attached coupon. 


COPELAND, 630 Lycaste Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


C—O a Se 


Address 
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any thing about Persia, watch your step and 
write facts or nothing at all; otherwise effective 
steps will be taken that the personal integrity of 
Pahlevi shall not be molested by such people 
that sell their honor and personality, their in- 
tegrity and what not to the British money. . . . 


A. K. DAsHTI 

New York, N. Y. 

Reza Pahlevi has indeed had his pres- 
ent status as Shah of Persia constitution- 
alized by Parliament, but his seizure of 
power was essentially a coup d’état, staged 
by an officer who had frequently foraged 
supplies for his itinerant Cossack troops 
in the manner of a bandit.—Eb. 





os 
Tomcats 


Sirs: 

... Is Time timely? 
things’? 

Until the recent National High School Basket 
Ball Tournament at Chicago, I would have 
answered both of the above in the positive. But 
now 1 am inclined to believe negatively—How 
on earth could the conductor of your Sport 
Column overlook the wonderful victory won by 
the “Tomcats” of Ashland, Kentucky? How 
does their “clean play’’ record of going through 
the entire tournament without a single personal 
foul compare in “reader interest” with your 
recent story (under “Records’’) about the fat 
man from Hamburg who swam the sea lion to 
sleep? 

What per cent of Trme’s great circulation do 
you suppose was directly interested in the Tour- 
nament at Chicago where forty-two teams, from 
various parts of the United States, so gallantly 
fought for the championship? .. . 

I think it would be a “good stunt” for Trme 
to publish the line-up of the All American High 
School Basket Ball Team for 1928. Here you 
will again find Ashland, Kentucky, well repre- 
sented, with Ellis Johnson who is called the 
“greatest high school basket ball general” being 
the unanimously elected captain... . 


Everett B. GEVEDON 


Does Time “bring all 


Ashland, Ky. 








Incumbent 


Sirs: 

My ecclesiastical brother-in-law of New York, 
the Rev. Arthur B. Churchman, gave me a year 
of Time for Christmas, thus showing rare good 
judgment. I enjoy it almost as much as chicken 
giblets. Until now. Under twin standing pic- 
ture of Mrs. Longworth and Mrs. McCormick 
in fur coats which make them look like poor 
girls who work in stores, issue of April 23, p. 12, 
re Chicago Congressmen, you refer to “the two 
present incumbents.” .. . 

Please look up “incumbent” and promise not 
to do it again. 

Henry Epwarp WARNER 

Annapolis, Md. 

Reader Warner is right. A present in- 
cumbent is as redundant as an old antique 
or a cup of demi-tasse.—Eb. 


————@ 


Hates & Fears 


Sirs: 

Your constant repetition of “who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope,” in connection 
with Senator Heflin, is childlike, and boring in 
the extreme. 

There is an old adage, that comes to my 
mind, which was taught me, while still very 
young: “He, who knows not, and knows that he 
knows not is simple; teach him. He, who knows 
not, and knows not that he knows not is a 
fool; avoid him.” 

Your policy of hunting up some witty and 
clever (maybe) phrase, and, then repeating it, 
until repulsive, is extracting criticism from 
others, I notice, including one R. W. Graham, 
in Time, April 23. It cannot now be truthfully 
said that you know not. 

Remember—the Iris, beautiful as it is, may 
very easily become a nasty weed, if thick, and 
utterly spoil a beautiful lawn. Take heed 
Do not allow yourselves to become so ever- 
lastingly tiresome. It may be disastrous. 

Perhaps I am not one to criticize—being 
merely a 16-year-old Andover student, but even 
my young mind can see utter folly, and endeavor 








to help. I read Time consistently, both while 
at home and at school. 
Rosert G. MELENpy 


Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


Sirs: 

. . . Don’t pay any attention to R. W. Graham 
of Philadelphia who does not like the phrase 
you always use with Heflin’s name. Keep it 
up. I do not believe Graham, because I think 
that Heflin mortally hates and fears the Roman 
Pope more than anybody in the whole world. 


F. T. Mupp 
Falls City, Neb. 


Sirs: 

The residents of Philadelphia who live near 
R. W. Graham were probably startled by two 
screams in quick succession when he read his 
copy of TIME, April 23. And I can scarcely 
blame him! He is probably not the only one 
of your readers who is a little weary of the 
phrase which invariably accompanies any mention 
of the name of Senator Heflin, .. . 


FLORENCE M. Hott 

Newport News, Va. 

Sirs: 

I read the pukings of R. W. Graham’s bilious 
brain in regard to the “Roman Pope.” 

Graham is going to “scream,” and _ also 
“burst.” That’s good news. However, this 
won't create a ripple; where there is nothing, 
nothing can burst. An acrid stench extinguished, 
whose space could be used for an eighth of a bag 
of phosphate. 

The trouble making whimperings of the 
Grahams and Heflins should be in Life magazine 
not Time for they create great mirth. 

Any event, what Graham thinks about the Pope 
doesn’t bother the Pope, the Holy church he 
represents, nor the millions of loyal Catholics. 

But speaking about bursting Graham, a good 
Irish fist is a great buster. And the Irish are 


accommodating, 
W. J. WALSH 
Newark, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate you on your unchange- 
able policy regarding the phrase “who mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope” following Sen- 
ator Heflin’s name. 

Despite several protests I note (with much 
pleasure) that you do not quibble but continue 
to use the phrase. It is the absolute truth so 
why should Time discontinue writing it? 

Week by week my admiration for Time in- 
creases. May it live long and prosper. 

Howarp W. SIEGER 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Your article Races (Time, April 23, p. 9) 
you quote, probably the 57th time, “Tom-Tom 
Heflin who mortally hates and fears the Roman 
Pope.” Senator Heflin is no coward and “fears” 
no one, unless it be some cowardly assassin, a 
religious fanatic. Heflin is to be congratulated 
in having the ‘Guts’ to stand up and swat the 
“Monster,” the enemy of real Americanism. Of 
course our yellow, lying, subsidized sheets and 
journalistic prostitutes will jibe and howl when 
Heflin makes a speech. We need several more 
like him in our U. S. Senate. 


J. H. O’NEtLt, M. D. 
Morgan City, La. 


Sirs: 

R. W. Graham, Philadelphia, complains in 
Time, April 23, that he wants a variation of the 
time honored phrase. “‘Who mortally hates and 
fears the Roman Pope,” after the name of Sen- 
ator Heflin. 

I’m with him there. 

Don’t drop the usage to which we have be- 
come so accustomed, however, but merely create 
some additional designation. You might reverse 
the allegation, and write something like this, 
each time you refer to the Roman Pope: “Achille 
Ambroglio Damiano Ratti, Pope Pius XI, who is 
mortally hated and feared by U. S. Senator James 
Thomas (“Tom-Tom’’) Heflin. . . .” 

This will serve to please Senator Heflin, and 
probably worry the Pope. 

J. H. CREIGHTON 

Lansing, Mich. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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TIME 


IS THIS KIND OF 


COMPETITION facing YOUR 
BUSINESS 2? 








Comrerrrion is the life of industry. It supplies the urge to modernize 
antiquated equipment and processes. It makes ownership take stock of 


management. It sets new production standards. But what of the manu- 
facturer who has kept pace with every present-day development? 


Neither modern equipment, nor revamped processes, nor alert manage- 
ment can Overcome competition that has these advantages : 


You Should Know 
What 


Piedmont Carolinas 
has to offer you 
advantages in: 


Labor 

Raw Materials 
Power 
Transportation 
Low Overhead 
Reduced Costs 
Markets 

Living Conditions 


Get all the facts. You 
will find them pre- 
sented in brief, read- 
able form in Piedmont 


Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. 





l 
rt 
} 
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(Check them off against the conditions you face now.) 


| Close access to raw materials and markets. 


Willing labor, unhampered by any artificial restrictions 
on output; native born of old pioneer stock and not im- 
bued by un-American ideas or ideals. 


| Transportation that suffers no congestion nor seasonal 
tie-ups due to winter storms. 


|] Low overhead, due to low-cost land and construction. 


[| Production costs, based on all factors, that average much 





less than other parts of the 


WHEN it is time to rebuild, to 
replace a large part of your plant 
and equipment, then it is time 
to re-locate in Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Seventy-two times during 
the past twelve months that step 
has been taken by manufacturers 
who have visualized the competi- 
tive era of the near future. A new 
plant coming here on the average 
of once every five days! 


Do you want facts, figures, de- 
tailed data? Tables of raw mate- 


Located in 


country. 


rial supplies, wage scales, hours, 
of labor, costs, etc., etc., together 
with information as to climate 
and living conditions? 

You will find it all in the book, 
Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. Brief. Con- 
densed. Send for it today. 


Address our Industrial Depart- 
ment, Room 814, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte,N.C. Yourre- 
quest will beattended to promptly 
and courteously. 


> 


+ 


DUKE POWER 


CLIMATE 
and 


LIVING 
CONDITIONS 


The summer average 
temperature of Pied- 
mont Carolinas is the 
same as that of Penn- 
sylvania and southern 
New York State. Its 
winter averages 20 to 
25 degrees warmer. It 
averages 30 to 40 fewer 
rainy days a year. That 
means more sunshine 
and more health. 


Schools are modern. 
Towns are the counter- 
part of those in thriv- 
ing sections of the Mid- 
dle West, progressive 
yetuncongested. There 
is a fine spirit of neigh- 
borliness and welcome 
for the newcomer, and 
people here are pros- 
perous and able to en- 
joy pleasant living. 
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ONLY CHRYSLER CAN GIVE 
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It is not strange that an entire industry (| Butinthe meantime Chrysler’s progres- a 
should be striving to follow Chrysler’s siveness—nevercontent with past achieve- In it 
leadership in performance. The sweep- ment—has forged on to new heights... — 
; } ; é r 
ing public preference for Chrysler stand- G| Chrysler engineers have pioneered the Presi 
ards of speed, dash and power has given worthwhile improvements of the past four ae 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ Pending bills (see THE ConcrEss), and 
what he would do about them if passed 
in such-and-such forms, kept President 
Coolidge busily occupied, conferring, sug- 
gesting, protesting, making himself felt, 
making himself clear. The Senate’s latest 
program of tax reduction had his ap- 
proval; the McNary-Haugen farm mar- 
keting bill was probably riding to a veto; 
the Senate’s flood-control bill was dubious 
and when it passed the House and went 
to conference, President Coolidge received 
its proponents again & again. He yielded 
stubbornly to their insistences and insisted 
on points of his own. The new week 
began with no one, not even President 
Coolidge, knowing whether Flood Control 
would be vetoed. Almost like a portent, 
there went from the White House to Con- 
gress the first veto message* this session. 
In it, President Coolidge disapproved a 
House bill to create a part-civilian board 
to supervise national rifle matches. The 
President said he was advised the bill was 
unconstitutional since it took from the 
War Department a matter pertaining to 
national defense and established a non- 
Federal agency “to perform Federal func- 
tions at Federal expense.”’ 

@ Upon the centre of the rainsoaked 
grave of Flier Floyd Bennett in Arlington 
National Cemetery was laid a wreath of 
ferns and calla lilies sent by President 
Coolidge. Two days later President Cool- 
idge went to the chamber of the House of 
Representatives and gazed, during a state 
funeral service, at the catafalque and bier 
of his dead friend and Flood Control 
spokesman, Representative Martin Barn- 
aby Madden of Illinois. 

@ President Coolidge issued two proc- 
lamations. One was by radio, proclaim- 
ing the opening of American Forest Week, 
designed to decrease forest fires. “, . . We 
must all gain such respect for the forest 
that its destruction through indifference 
or carelessness shall be unthinkable,” he 
said. Proclaiming Child Health Day in 
print, he said: “... A grave responsi- 
bility... fundamental necessities . . . 
future progress and welfare of the nation.” 
@ President Coolidge received the first 
“buddy poppy,” inaugurating the pre- 
Memorial Day drive of the Veterans of 





*A veto message is not to be confused with a 
velo. President Coolidge has, of course, vetoed 
other bills this session without explaining his 
reasons to Congress at formal length. For ex- 
ample, he vetoed a bill to increase Civil War 
pensions. As a result, the Pennsylvania North- 
eastern Association of the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic assembled and proclaimed 
“that the said Calvin Coolidge wears 

A CORONET OF SHAME” 


Foreign Wars. . .°. President Coolidge 
pressed a button and lit the new Lindbergh 
airway beacon across the continent in Los 
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Man Wuo Knows Coo.ipce 


“J have always found him a real 
honest-to-goodness fellow.” 


Angeles. . . . One of President Coolidge’s 
ceremonial assistants (doubtless, James 
Clement Dunn of the State Department) 
phrased and sent a cablegram to Reza 
Khan Pahlevi, Shah of Persia, in which 
President Coolidge wished peace & pros- 
perity to Persia on the second anniversary 
ot Reza Khan Pahlevi’s coronation. ... 
Flowers from President & Mrs. Coolidge 
went to Mrs. Lemira Goodhue, first 
mother-in-law of the land, on her 78th 
birthday. Mrs. Goodhue was still in 
Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, Mass., 
as for four months past. 
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@ To succeed Frank White, resigned, 
President Coolidge nominated Mr. White’s 
assistant, H. Theodore Tate, to be Treas- 
urer of the United States (see THE 
CABINET). 

@ Robert Tyre Jones Jr., Jesse Holman 
Jones, Ambassador von Prittwitz of Ger- 
many, John Philip Sousa, President Sim- 
mons of the New York Stock Exchange, 
President Sloan of General Motors, Presi- 
dent Coolidge of the U. S. A. and many 
another personage attended the spring 
dinner and prank-night of the Gridiron 
Club (Washington news-gatherers). Poli- 
tics past, present and future were “horsed” 
as usual. President Coolidge stayed to 
the end and made a speech which, under 
the Gridiron Club’s huddle system, might 
not be repeated or reported. 

@ By appointing a mediation board, Pres- 
ident Coolidge averted a trainmen’s strike 
on the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R. 
at Wichita, Kan. 

@ From Boston to newspapers elsewhere 
went the following quotations: “It was a 
very sociable luncheon party. President 
Coolidge joked and laughed. I never 
found Mr. Coolidge a particularly quiet 
man. I have always found him a real, 
honest-to-goodness fellow. The luncheon 
on Tuesday was a very pleasant affair. 
The conversation was largely about mutual 
friends. He talked with me as with an 
old friend. The President did not talk 
politics at all. The President appeared 
to be very well. Mrs. Coolidge looked 
first rate. She was a charming woman, as 
she always was. The fact is that neither 
of them have changed, in my opinion.” 

Persons who skimmed through the 
Boston despatch containing these words 
and decided that any man who uttered 
them must be a living image of Author 
Sinclair Lewis’ fictional creature, The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge (Time, April 23), 
were both unfair and inattentive. The 
Lewis creature’s name was _ Lowell 
Schmaltz. The real Boston man to whom 
the above remarks were credited was 
Edward F. Horrigan, a Massachusetts fire 
investigator. 

Lowell Schmaltz was supposed to have 
known Calvin Coolidge only during the 
half-year that he (Mr. Schmaltz) was a 
freshman classmate of Mr. Coolidge’s at 
Amherst. Edward F. Horrigan knew 
Calvin Coolidge when he (Mr. Coolidge) 
was Governor of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Horrigan was one of Governor Coolidge’s 
aides. 

Lowell Schmaltz had not seen Calvin 
Coolidge since leaving Amherst when he 
“dropped in” at the White House with 
his wife, Mamie, and his daughter, Del- 
merine. 

Mr. Horrigan invited last fortnight to 
the White House, with Mrs. Horrigan and 
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their daughter Eleanor, for luncheon, had 
also seen Calvin Coolidge three years ago. 


CAMPAIGNS 
The Beaver Man 


The progress last week of Candidate 
Hoover, busy beaver-man of the present 
Administration, towards the Republican 
nomination, was as follows: 

@ Ohio held a primary and Hooverized 
31 of the state’s 51 convention votes, a 
far larger majority than had been ex- 
pected. Women’s votes were heavily pro- 
Hoover. The balance of 20 delegates, 
technically instructed for the late Candi- 
date Willis, were mostly committed to 
Candidate Lowden as second choice and 
Non-Candidate Dawes for third. An em- 
barrassing feature was the defeat of 
Senator Simeon D. Fess as a delegate-at- 
large. The G. O. P. had already picked 
him as convention keynoter. But his ad- 
mission to the convention, it was thought, 
could be arranged by obtaining for him 
the proxy of some elected delegate. 
Though he had formally stood for Candi- 
date Willis, the Hooverites cogitated the 
gesture of offering Keynoter Fess the 
proxy of one of their own men, 

@ Pennsylvania held a primary and 
though no candidate had filed his name, 
the voters wrote Candidate Hoover’s name 
on the ballots in such numbers as to 
justify the Hooverites’ claim to all 79 
Pennsylvania delegates. 

@ Massachusetts held a primary and, 
though Massachusetts delegates are not 
legally bound, the writing-in of names 
gave Candidate Hoover the state’s solid 
backing, 39 strong. 

@ Rollin Kirby, acute cartoonist of the 
astute New York World, drew a picture of 
the Primary School, a one-room structure 
flying the U. S. flag. Out into the road, 
in sailor hat, buster brown collar, short 
trousers and socks, came a fattish cherub 
waving his report card at an old gentle- 
man labelled G. O. P. The cartoon was 
entitled: “Look, Daddy!” The cherub was 
labelled Hoover. The report card said: 


I ask She sss > ose casbsnee 100 
PRD isk setnnks eid ce nweb ewes 100 
co) er eee 100 
eo ere i re 100 
RR UTE 5.0 bhi enn bas bese e 100 
i ee ee reer e 100 
(Signed) “Very good, Herbert. 
“Teacher.” 


@ Party conventions elsewhere during the 
week strengthened other candidates only 
sparingly. Oklahoma Republicans urged 
their 20 delegates to vote first for Curtis, 
then for Lowden. Nevada Republicans 
decided not to instruct their nine delegates. 
Arizona’s nine were reported to favor 
Candidate Lowden, but were not in- 
structed. Alaska Republicans did not in- 
struct their two delegates. The standing 
of delegates instructed or fairly claimed 
for all G. O. P. candidates as of last week- 
end was: Hoover, 359; Lowden, 211; 
Curtis, 24; Norris, 11; Borah, rr. 

@ Hooverites said that the Ohio Victory 
“clinched the nomination.” The only 
danger they could foresee was some anti- 
Hoover move by Non-Candidate Dawes 











©Keystone 


WHITE 
He laid down the pen. 


(See THe CABINET) 


so upsetting as to precipitate a Coolidge 
stampede. If Ohio had not* “clinched” 
the thing, said the Hooverites, then In- 
diana would clinch it, next week. There 
the local champion to be defeated is Candi- 
date Watson, large of stomach, small of 
eye, a smooth political mechanic. Watson- 
ism in Indiana was considered even harder 
to beat than was the Willis phenomenon 
in Ohio. But two things, besides the 
Hooverizing of Ohio, happened last week 
to weaken Watsonism: 

1) Clyde A. Walb, Klannish henchman 
of Candidate Watson’s 1926 campaign for 
the Senate, was sent to Leavenworth 
Penitentiary for four years for conspiracy 
to violate the U. S. banking laws. 

2) Ogden Livingston Mills, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, let it be known 
that he would go to Indiana to speak for 
Candidate Hoover. When Candidate Wat- 
son heard this he was furious. He lum- 
bered over to the Treasury Department 
to see Secretary Mellon. It was reported 
that during the interview he asked Mr. 
Mellon if this was what Mr. Mellon called 
“straight shooting.” Mr. Mellon, power- 
fully, persistently neutral, did not agree 
with Mr. Watson’s definition of a 
“straight shooter.” Mr. Watson left the 


Treasury promising to war on the Ad- 


] 

















ae ©Fotograms 
A CANDIDATE’S MANAGER 


. . monster posters at the Biltmore. 
(See “The Brown Derby’’) 


ministration from then until June if Mr, 
Mills was allowed to help Hooverize In- 
diana. It was not reported that Mr. Mills 
would change his plan. 

@ The Springfield, Mass. Republican, daily 
Bible of many a Coolidge-type Republican, 
said in an editorial last week: “Perhaps no 
candidate could save the Republican party 
this year. It has sins to answer for—and 
crimes. There is terrible force in the con- 
tention that the Republican party deserves 
punishment, if it is impossible to put the 
Falls, Dohenys and Sinclairs into jail. 
How can it escape punishment if it re- 
jects a candidate with the qualifications 
of Mr. Hoover, unless there is a candidate 
with higher qualifications? And where 
is he?” 

— + 


The Brown Derby 


The tilt of the Brown Derby grew more 
and more confident last week, and with 
reason. 

@ Ohio held a Democratic primary and in- 
structed its 48 delegates for Favorite Son 
Pomerene. But voters in three-fourths of 
the districts expressed preferences as fol- 
lows: Smith, 32,694; Pomerene, 9,588; 
Donahey, 5,271; Reed, 432; Walsh, 151; 
McAdoo, 37. Favorite Son Pomerene was 
reported as seeing no reason why his dele- 
gates should not vote for Candidate Smith 
on the first ballot. 

@ Pennsylvania held a primary and elected 
76 delegates without instructing them. 
About 66 were conceded to Candidate 
Smith. 

@ Massachusetts held a primary and there 
was no question but that the 36 delegates 
elected were Candidate Smith’s to a man. 
Not a few Republicans wrote “Smith” on 
their ballots. 

@ Alaska Democrats instructed their six 
delegates for Candidate Smith. 

@ Kansas Democrats, supposedly friendly 
to Candidate Reed, unexpectedly in- 
structed their 20 delegates for U. S. Rep- 
resentative William A. Ayres of Wichita. 
Though Candidate Reed remained Kansas’ 
second fiddle, Smith men interpreted the 
naming of Candidate Ayres as a move to 
let Kansas clamber gracefully aboard the 
Smith bandwagon. 

q@ Adding everything up, experts an- 
nounced the standing of Democratic can- 
didates and delegates, as of last week-end, 
as follows: Smith, 492; Reed, 36; George, 
28; Hitchcock, 16; Ayres, 20. 

@ Believing his delegate-strength was even 
greater than impartial experts said, antici- 
pating a crucial victory in California’s 
primary on May Day, Candidate Smith 
inspected his campaign headquarters at the 
Hotel Biltmore, Manhattan, and approved 
the selection of George R. Van Namee as 
his pre-convention manager. Mr. Van 
Namee, a slightly bald, wholly business- 
like, most amiable Cornell graduate (Class 
of 1901), used to be Governor Smith’s 
secretary. Before that, when Smith was 
Democratic leader and Speaker of the New 
York Assembly, Mr. Van Namee was his 
familiar and chief clerk. In 1920 and again 
in 1923, Governor Smith appointed him 
to the Public Service Commission. Than 
George R. Van Namee, Candidate Smith 
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could have no friend more conversant with 
what it is about the Brown Derby, and un- 
der it, that wins votes. 

Manager Van Namee soon assembled a 
squad of polite gentlemen and young ladies 
to write letters, answer telephones, receive 
callers. Soon monster posters of the Can- 
didate, which made him look more like an 
advertisement for cold cream and collars 
than like a Presidential aspirant, were 
hung upon the walls. Typical of the con- 
versation which buzzed in the Van Namee 
offices was a spirited debate over when the 
brown derby hats should be handed out to 
the convention delegates, before or after 
the nomination. 

“Before, I tell you, before. That'll get 
’em going and make it unanimous!” 

“After, I tell you, afterwards. If we 
pass em out before they'll call it bribery!” 

The tilt of the Brown Derby was con- 
fident, ... 





—¢ 


Keynoter Bowers 


At their Jackson day dinner last Jan- 
uary (Time, Jan. 23) in Washington, na- 
tionally important Democrats sat trans- 
ported by the oratory of a mild-mannered 
gentleman from Manhattan. Some of them 
had read his most famed book, Jefferson 
and Hamilton. Some of them were in the 
habit of reading the editorials he writes 
for the New York Evening World. But 
few of them had realized what a whack- 
ing fine speaker he is. Last week, when 
nationally important Democrats met again 
in Washington, they elected the mild-man- 
nered Manhattanite—Orator Claude Ger- 
nade Bowers, native of Indiana—to make 
the party’s keynote speech at Houston next 
month. ° 


THE CABINET 
Tate for White 


Games involving money amuse some 
people. A new money game current last 
fortnight was played by many people 
somewhat as follows: 

First player—“Name the Treasurer of 
the United States.” 

Second player—“Andrew Mellon.” 

First player (jubilantly)—“Wrong.” 

Second—“Oh, I know. Calvin Cool- 
idge.” 

— (chortling)—“Wrong again. Ho 

0! 

Second (lamely)—“Well, Coolidge is 
commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy isn’t he?” 

First-—“Certainly. But who is Treas- 
urer of the United States?” 

Second—‘Well, now let’s see. . 
Andrew Mellon is too Treasurer.” 

First—“No, he’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Why don’t you look in your pocket ?” 

Second—“In my pocket? How do you 
mean?” 

_ First—“Haven’t you got something 
signed by the Treasurer of the United 
States in your pocket? I have.” 

Second (fumbling)—“My income tax 
lank you mean?” 

First—“No, a certificate for something 
the Government owes you. Something you 


. . But 








| 














TATE 
He took up the pen. 


can collect on. It says on them: ‘There 
has been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States of America... .’” 

Second—“O, I know. Money, you mean 
paper money.” 

First—Sure. See down here in the 
right-hand corner on the back side where 
it’s signed— 


ant Cotr 
Treasurer of the United States 


Second—‘Well, I'll be! I never noticed 
that before.” 

So went the game last fortnight. But 
after May 1, the answer was a different 
one. The resignation of Col. White took 
effect that day. Aged 71, having served 
as U. S. Treasurer since 1921, Col. White 
was going to be president of the newly 
formed Southern Mortgage Guaranty 
Corp. of Chattanooga, Tenn. People in 
Washington knew that Chattanooga was 
gaining a gallant citizen. Col. White was 
North Dakota’s Governor in 1901-1905. 
He commanded an infantry regiment in 
the War. 

To succeed Col. White, President Cool- 
idge nominated for promotion Assistant 
Treasurer H. Theodore Tate, another 
Tennesseean. Figuratively speaking, Mr. 
Tate picked up the pen laid down by Col. 
White and upon a large white sheet of 
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An Issur’s EXPONENT 
... potent names behind his broadside. 
(See PROHIBITION) 


paper executed his own autograph in huge 
script. The signature was sent to the 
photo-engraver to be reduced and repro- 
duced upon new Federal currency. Mr. 
Tate would not let people see how he had 
signed his name until after his confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 


PROHIBITION 
“To Cut Out the Cancer” 


Backed by many a rich man, the Anti- 
Saloon League fostered Prohibition. 
Backed by a few libertarians, the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment 
was founded to alter Prohibition. Last 
winter the A. A. P. A. announced that it 
would expand and grow potent under the 
leadership of a new chief, Major Henry 
Hastings Curran of Manhattan (TIME, 
Jan. 23). 

Major Curran was selected for the ad- 
ministrative talent he had shown as Bor- 
ough President of Manhattan (1920-21) 
and U. S. Commissioner of Immigration 
at Ellis Island (1923-26). Another rec- 
ommendation was Major Curran’s stand- 
ing and acquaintance among tycoons of 
finance & industry. The frank object was 
to enlist for anti-Prohibition a roster of 
wealth and respectability comparable to 
what was recruited to “put over” Prohibi- 
tion. This, it was predicted, would be a 
hard thing to do, because, regardless of 
their private convictions and habits, few 
wealthy citizens are willing to jeopardize 
their stand-in-the-community by pronounc- 
ing publicly against Prohibition. To be 
openly against Prohibition is unconven- 
tional. Moreover, many a rich man, un- 
troubled by Prohibition himself, says it 
is “good for the working people,’ meaning 
higher production and purchasing power. 

Early last week Major Curran reported 
his progress. He published the names of 
the first 70 eminent citizens to be installed 
on the A. A. P. A.’s directorate, which is 
to number 100. Dry citizens were startled 
to discover the calibre of the persons 
whom Major Curran had been able to en- 
list. The most prominent patron of the 
Anti-Saloon League lately has been Sebas- 
tian Spering Kresge, the 5-and-1o-cent 
man. Now, as antagonists of Mr. Kresge, 
the A. A. P. A. points to: 

Executive Committee: 

Pierre S. du Pont. 

Irénée du Pont. 

Benedict Crowell, Cleveland, engineer, 
onetime (1917-1920) Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. 

Charles H. Sabin, Manhattan banker. 

Grayson M. P. Murphy, Manhattan 
financier. 

Directors: 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

Samuel Harden Church, president of 
Carnegie Institute. 

General William Wallace Atterbury 
and Samuel Rea (retired) of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

John J. Raskob, vice-president of 
General Motors. 

Stanley Field of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. 

Arthur Curtiss James, largest indi- 
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vidual holder of rail stocks in the 
U. S. 

Anson C. Goodyear, lumber. 

Edward S. Harkness, Manhattan 
financier. 

Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
the Public Service Co. of New Jer- 
sey. 

Robert K. Cassatt and Herbert L. 
Clark, Philadelphia bankers. 

Emory W. Clark, president of the 
First National Bank of Detroit. 

Richard T. Crane Jr., president of the 
Crane Co. 

Lyman Delano, of the Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. 

Walter Douglas, president of Phelps 
Dodge Corp. 

Julian Codman and Frederick P. Fish, 
Boston lawyers. 

Frederick J. Fisher of the Fisher Body 
and Cadillac Motor companies. 

William Gammell, Providence finan- 


cier. 

Charles Hayden of Hayden, Stone & 
Co. 

Malcolm Jackson, Charleston, W. Va. 
lawyer. 


Cornelius F. Kelley, president of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

William H. Metson, San Francisco 
lawyer. 

And many another. 


In Manhattan last week, a festive party 
was held in an art gallery. An aged gentle- 
man, hero of the occasion, was placed on 
a throne and at his feet a “magic carpet” 
was unrolled, upon which his friends came 
and laid presents. The old gentleman’s 
name was then inscribed “leading all the 
rest” in a book of gold and he was saluted 
as the Abou Ben Adhem of New York 
City. The old gentleman was Robert 
Weeks de Forest, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, of the Welfare Council 
of New York City, of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, of the Survey Associates, 
of the National Housing Association, of 
the Charity Organization Society. The 
New York Times called him “Captain of 
Philanthropy” and the New York Sun 
called him “First Citizen of the First City 
of the Land.” It was Mr. de Forest’s 80th 
birthday. 

Friends of Prohibition were perturbed 
by discovering that another new director 
of the A. A. P. A. is First Citizen de 
Forest’s almost equally distinguished 
brother and law partner, Henry Wheeler 
de Forest, 72, who serves on the direc- 
torates of many a potent railroad and of 
such systems as Western Union and the 
American Express Co. 

Friends of Prohibition were perturbed 
also by the language of Major Curran’s 
report of his progress. Back of his board 
of directors is a membership of 750,000 
citizens. “And behind that,” he said, 
“stands the increasing determination of 
the American people to cut out of our Con- 
stitution the cancer that lodged there when 
the Eighteenth Amendment was enacted.” 

The A. A. P. A.’s immediate program is 
to increase the Wet bloc in Congress by 
working locally for the election of Wet 
Senators and Representatives. At last 


showing (Time, Feb. 27), the Wet bloc in 
the House was 61 strong, led by Repre- 
sentative John Charles Linthicum of 


Maryland. The A. A. P. A. will also try - 


to insert anti-Prohibition planks in the 
national platforms adopted at Kansas City 
and Houston. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives: 
@ Amended the Senate’s flood control bill 
and passed it 254 to g1; sent it to confer- 
ence (see below). 
@ Passed a bill authorizing construction 
of an office building for the Pan-American 
Union. 
@ Passed the bill conferring the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross on the crew of the 
Bremen. 


@ Debated farm relief. 


eS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Passed a seven-year-old bill providing 
compulsory compensation of injured em- 
ployees by employers in the District of 
Columbia; sent it to the House. 
@ Passed the House bill of appropriations 
to run the House and Senate, adding on 
$500,000 to improve the Senate chamber’s 
light and ventilation. 
@ Debated and passed the House bill of 
$363,737,000 appropriations to run the 
Navy Department, defeating all attempts 
to include a rider recalling the U. S. 
Marines from Nicaragua. 
@ Passed the delayed joint resolution giv- 
ing a special gold medal to Colonel Lind- 
bergh; after stormy argument, ordered a 
similar medal struck for Explorer Lincoln 
Ellsworth; passed a bill awarding the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross to the crew of the 
Bremen, to Commander de Pinedo of Italy 
and Lieutenant Costes and Lieut.-Com- 
mander Lebrix of France. 
@ Debated Boulder Dam. 
@ Resolved to investigate Presidential 
campaign expenditures. 


Flood Control 1 


Sagging and swaying so that its actual 
dimensions were hard to judge, the 
Senate’s flood control bill rolled through 
the House last week by a final vote of 254 
to gt. Then it went to a House-Senate 
conference. President Coolidge continued 
his long-range fight upon what he had 
called its “extortionate” features. 

The nucleus of the bill was still the 
Army engineers’ plan for bigger and better 
levees along the main stream of the Mis- 
sissippi from Cairo, Ill., down, and spill- 
ways at the foot of the river. The Army 
figure for this work was $295,000,000. The 
Senate’s elaborations raised the figure to 
$325,000,000 nominally. The actual cost 
entailed was estimated as high as $1,500,- 
000,000. It was to pare down and fix 
the Senate’s elaborations that President 
Coolidge’s men fought during the House 
debates. This fight centred on two points: 
1) The extent to which the communities 








benefited should share the expense with 
the U. S., and 2) the safeguards the U. S. 
would receive in its acquisition of lands 
and rights of way. 

On both points the Coolidge men were 
by and large defeated. As passed, the bill 
required the U. S. to pay all costs except 
for levee sites on the main stream. And 
the U. S. was insured only against damage 
claims by public utility companies which 
were left to stand on their constitutional 
rights and sue in court when the flood con- 
trol work does them harm. A half-victory 
by the Coolidge men was the provision that 
for floodways the U. S. shall buy not actual 
acreage but “flowage rights” across the 
land where necessary. This provision cut 
untold sums from flood-control’s ultimate 
cost, said the Coolidge men, who suspected 
lumber and railroad companies of plotting 
to sell their valley lands at exorbitant 
prices. 








Y 
Death of Madden 

The snowy crown of Representative 
Martin Barnaby Madden of Illinois shone 
as usual one day last week in the subdued 
light of the House. Dryly, vigorously he 
defended the right of a minority member 
to register opposition to a proposal which 
he, Chairman Madden of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, had endorsed. After his 
speech, Mr. Madden went from the floor 
to his Committee’s suite, where he sat 
chatting with a friend about the recent 
Illinois primary in which he had _ been 
nominated for a 13th consecutive term in 
the House. A few minutes later, the cloak- 
room stirred with a grave excitement. De- 
bate on the floor dwindled and the House 
fell silent. Representative Williams of Illi- 
nois entered and announced that Martin 
Barnaby Madden had died, suddenly, of 
heart disease. Speaker Longworth ap- 
pointed a funeral committee of 27 mem- 
bers and the House quietly adjourned. 

Of great Congressmen it is said that the 
longer they serve their districts, the less 
they serve their districts and the more 
they serve the nation. Of Representative 
Madden this was unusually true. His rise 
to dominance in the House was speedy 
after his first election in 1904. He meas- 
ured up to make a trio of the famed Illi- 
nois couple of that time, Joseph Gurney 
(“Uncle Joe”) Cannon and James R. 
Mann. His district in Chicago was and is 
mostly populated by Negroes. Occasion- 
ally Mr. Madden would introduce a bill, 
such as one prohibiting “Jim Crow” cars, 
to please his own constituents specially. 
But his main efforts were expended to- 
wards national legislation, such as raising 
the pay of postal clerks and letter carriers, 
and enlarging the Panama Canal. Last 
month he got up from a sick bed at Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s request, to fight for mod- 
eration of the “extortionate” Flood Con- 
trol Bill. : 

A heart attack in 1923 left him, his 
friends thought, less equable of temper 
than before. Perhaps this contributed to 
his defeat for the Speakership in 1925. 
Failing health did not, however, impair his 
capacity for work. He continued at the 
head of the Appropriations Committee, 
devoting even his recesses to study of the 
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Budget. He found that it was his duty 
for the most part to prevent appropri- 
ations rather than provide them. Last 
week, wondering whom to put in Mr. 
Madden’s committee chair, Republicans 
could think of no one possessing compar- 
able knowledge and integrity. Choice 
seemed to lie between Indiana’s Wood, 
Michigan’s Cramton, Idaho’s French. 

However his abilities may have out- 
grown his home district, Mr. Madden’s 
popularity at home had not diminished. 
His constituents were disgusted with his 
political associate Mayor William Hale 
(“Big Bill’) Thompson, and some of them 
had determined to nominate a Congress- 
man of their own race, a Negro. But 
Thompsonism could not touch him nor 
could race pride overcome so long and fine 
a record as his. Mr. Madden was com- 
fortably renominated. Appointment of a 
Negro to succeed him was expected, the 
first Negro to go to Congress in 25 years, 
the first ever from the North. 

On Sunday the House members went to 
their chamber for Mr. Madden’s state 
funeral, a rare honor that was accorded 
him. Mrs. Madden took the body for 
burial to Hinsdale, Ill. So ended the career 
of an immigrant boy from England who, 
working in a stone quarry, lost his foot 
and instead of suing the company rose in 
it, became president, grew rich, entered 
politics, stayed honest, gained fame. 

———>—. 


Y 


Doctor’s Dilemma 


While Representative Madden gasped 
his last (see above), frantic calls went 
out for Representatives Sirovich (New 
York), Summers (Washington), Irwin 
(Illinois), Fitzgerald (Ohio), all of whom 
are physicians. Dr. Sirovich arrived first 
and, lacking a better remedy, applied arti- 
ficial respiration to the dying man. Breath 
began, the pulse quickened, but not for 
long. In five minutes the damaged heart 
stopped beating. 

Afterwards, as though in defense of his 
professional reputation, Dr. Sirovich said: 
“Had I had any medication, such as 
caffein, sodium benzoate, nitroglycerine, 
adrenalin or oxygen, I perhaps could have 
helped him.” 

Dr. Sirovich also said: “I shall make it 
my duty when Congress convenes next 
week to introduce a bill insisting that every 
known medication which can be used in- 
stantaneously to save life shall be on the 
floor of the House of Representatives to 
be used in an emergency.” 


— 


Mump Canard 

Few diseases are more undignified in 
adults than mumps and few adults are 
more dignified than U. S. Senators. It was 
with sympathy not unmixed with glee that 
readers of The Club-Fellow, jaunty “na- 
tional journal of society,” read last week 
that “Senator Joe Robinson has been suf- 
fering that undignified disease . . . and 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California has 
the mumps too.” These two gentlemen sit 
well apart in the Senate Chamber, on oppo- 
site sides of the aisle. Mumps being most 
contagious, there was prospect of more 





mumps among the Senators. Near Cali- 
fornia’s white-crested Johnson sit Indiana’s 
paunchy Watson and Michigan’s com- 
fortable Couzens, in either of whom a case 
of mumps would wreak a startling trans- 
formation. Senator Taylor Robinson is the 
Democratic leader and he might have 
transmitted mumps to any or all of his 
non-immune colleagues in the course of his 
whispered conferences. A great mump 
scare, perhaps a mump epidemic, seemed 
imminent. 

But it was all a gross canard. The Sen- 
ate’s mumps did not exist outside of the 
irresponsible pages of The Club-Fellow. 
Senator Joe Robinson had, it was true, a 
bronchial cold which kept him from his 
seat for five days. Senator Johnson, too, 
was briefly indisposed. But both were 
quite unmumped. Persons with respect for 
Senators viewed the gossip-swollen Club- 
Fellow with alarm. The sheetlet’s irre- 
sponsibility was further revealed by its evi- 
dent confusion of the Senate’s two Robin- 
sons. Still talking about “Senator Joe 
Robinson” The Club-Fellow said: “At any 
rate they [mumps] have kept Robinson 
quiet for a while about the oil scandals. 
Perhaps some of the Democrats are glad 
something stilled him, if only temporarily.” 

As everyone knows, the oil-scandalous 
Robinson is Indiana’s Arthur R. Robinson, 
Republican, 


HEROES 
Lee Flayed 


Scores of admirers of General Ulysses 
Simpson Grant celebrated the 106th anni- 
versary of his birth by visiting his tomb 
on Riverside Drive, Manhattan. In the 
main speech of the occasion, National 
Commander Walter C. Mabie, of the Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
flayed Mayor James J. Walker of New 
York for going last month to the unveiling 
of Georgia’s Stone Mountain memorial to 
General Robert E. Lee, and for appoint- 
ing small Robert E. Lee IV to the mayoral 
staff which welcomed the Bremen fliers. 

Commander Mabie said .General Lee 
was comparable to “an aviator who would 
put water in the gas tank of a trans- 
atlantic plane.” 

Commander Mabie cried: “Why parade 
the grandson of an arch traitor up the 
street dressed in the uniform of his grand- 
father with the insignia of the dishonored 
Confederate States on the sword and 
sash? ... We try to forget the Civil 
War, but they still remember it in the 
South!” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Armada 

Watchers on the mountains above happy 
Honolulu descried a blur, then some 
blotches, then a forest, then an armada 
on the cobalt southern horizon of Hawaii. 
It was the U. S. battle fleet, 82 ships 
strong, steaming to Honolulu and Pearl 
Harbors for spring maneuvers. On the 
way out from California, an “enemy” had 
been met and adroitly disposed of. Now, 


nearing shore, the great fleet moved in 
circumspect battle formation, a giant circle 
of ships with the dreadnaughts in the 
centre, the cruisers in the perimeter and 
the carrier Langley out ahead releasing 
planes to scout far ahead for lurking 
trouble. 

The battle fleet was to maneuver off 
to Oahu and out of Lahaina Roads until 
mid-June, then plow back across the 
Pacific to the home continent. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cleveland’s Management 

By a narrow squeak in last week’s ballot- 
ing, by less than 3,000 votes, Clevelanders 
retained their city’s four-year-old city- 
manager plan of government. Other Cleve- 
landers wanted a mayoralty back again. 





= 


In Texas 

In El Paso, Tex., Deputy Constable Joe 
Spivey said he was for “Al” Smith for 
President. ‘You snarled Deputy 
Sheriff John Boone, and fired off his re- 
volver at Joe Spivey. The shot missed. 
Sheriff Seth Orndorff suspended John 
Boone. 





——— 


“Dead Animals” 


Controller Charles C. Fitzmorris of 
Chicago last week added up the city’s 
debts & assets. 

Chicago owed $1,045,431. 

Chicago possessed $13,310. 

Deficit: $1,032,121. 

Chicagoans groaned again to think they 
ever re-elected Mayor William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson. Chicago had had no 
such deficit since 1917, when the first two 
years of Thompsonism necessitated a spe- 
cial bond issue. One unprovided item was 
$56,700 for removing dead animals from 
Chicago’s streets this year. This item is 
traditional on city budgets, usually as a 
fat morsel of graft. In the case of gang- 
ridden Chicago, people interpreted the 
phrase “dead animals” as a euphemism for 
something far more grisly than graft. 

Two days after Chicago’s deficit was 
announced, the Chicago and Cook County 
tax bills were issued, having been withheld 
by Thompson henchmen until after the 
primary election. When they received their 
tax bills, citizens all over Chicago exploded 
with fury, and rushed to the City Hall to 
protest. While the city’s deficit was being 
acquired, city and county taxes had been 
jacked up tremendously. Some citizens 
found their taxes raised 100%, some 200%, 
some 1,000%. 

Police had to defend the bulky tax bocks 

«from irate citizens who wanted to see how 
much their neighbors were paying. Every- 
one suspected discrimination, fraud. A 
queue of 20,000 indignants, four abreast, 
milled and chafed in the tax office out the 
door, far down the street. All taxes had 
to be paid by May 1, to avoid penalties. 
Lawyers said there was no escape except 
through changing the law retroactively and 
getting refunds, 
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THE LEAGUE 


Most Favored Nations 


Earthquakes, eruptions, floods, cyclones, 
tidal waves, famines & conflagrations are 
all classed as “Acts of God” and neatly 
tabulated, year after year, by the Interna- 
tional Union for the Relief of Disasters, 
a subsidiary of the League of Nations. 
Last week the tabulators of the I. U. R. D. 
announced that during the past three years 
the U. S. (with 76) has been the object 
of more “Acts of God” than any other 
nation. Italy was second with 64. Other 
nations: 


Japan 57 Jugoslavia 30 
Spain 48 Russia 28 _ 
Germany 37 Great Britain 25 
France 34 


Among continents Europe was most 
favored, by 372 “Acts of God.” Other 
continents and regions: 

Asia 144 

North America 112 

South America 55 


Africa 49 
Oceania 31 
Central America 25 


WORLD COURT 
Moore Out 


John Bassett Moore has been the sole 
U. S. judge to sit on the august bench of 
the World Court since it was established in 
1921. Last week he resigned, although his 
nine-year term would not have expired 
until Dec. 13, 1930. 

Surprise was not the reaction of well- 
posted observers. They know that the 
other judges of the World Court are not 
filled with gladness when they espy the 
ruddy, oval face and trim white beard of 
John Bassett Moore. 

His sin against the Court is that he is 
believed to have drafted the reservations 
which the U. S. Senate has made indis- 
pensable to U. S. adherence to the World 
Court (Time, Feb. 8, 1926). Those reser- 
vations have proved unacceptable to the 
World: Court Powers. The U. S. remains 
non-adherent; and Judge Moore is widely 
believed to be well pleased. 

Last week he announced as his reason 
for resigning that he needs time to com- 
plete his great history of arbitration, a 
work in 75 volumes upon the preparation 
of which he has already labored for 42 
years. Insofar as possible, Judge Moore 
proposes to include the text of every 
award, decision and opinion rendered since 
early Grecian times by those empowered 
to render an international judgment. Each 
text will be reproduced in the original lan- 
guage, with an English translation added, 
where necessary. 

Judge Moore is at present 67, but still 
robust, brisk and apparently untouched 
by care. A native of Delaware, he studied 
law, then entered the State Department 
Service at 25. So evidently potent were 
his talents that at 31 he was called to the 
Chair of International Law and Diplomacy 
at Columbia University. Since then he has 
been recalled to Washington several times 
to serve as Assistant Secretary of State. 
In 1913 he was chosen a member of the 
old Hague Court (The Permanent Court 


of Arbitration at The Hague) ; and in 1921 
he became a judge of the World Court 
(The Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague). 

A successor to serve out the two re- 
maining years of Judge Moore’s term will 
shortly be chosen by the Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, both 
voting separately. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Disasters 


Hundreds of minor earth shocks and a 
score of major quakes occurred, last week, 
in a narrow area some 500 miles long and 
stretching from Varna, on the Black Sea 
across Bulgaria, Thrace and the islands 
of the Aegean Sea to Corinth, in Greece. 
As the first shocks rumbled at Corinth, 
a telegraph operator frantically clicked 
off the words: “Help! Help! All is lost!” 
Over and over he repeated the frenzied 
message. Then the earth reeled, the tele- 
graph offict collapsed, crushing the opera- 
tor, and, with a universal cataclysmic roar, 
virtually every building in Corinth tumbled 
to the ground. 

Soon Minister of Communications Gen- 
eral John Metaxas hurried out to the 
quake area from Athens. Said he, after 
surveying Corinth: ‘‘Nothing but a heap 
of ruins remains. No house can be re- 
paired, and structures which still threaten 
to fall must be pulled down. The material 
damage amounts to at least 620,000,000 
drachmas ($8,000,000).” Fortunately the 
loss of life was slight, since the population 
of Corinth, terrified by preliminary tre- 
mors, took refuge in the open before the 
major quakes began. 

Swift to send aid were the British, French 
and Italian governments, all of which des- 
patched war vessels with supplies for the 
10,000 Corinthians who are now homeless, 
shelterless. Swifter still came the succor 
of the American Near East Relief, which 
maintains agents and nurses permanently 
in Greece. Meanwhile rich Athenians con- 
tributed generously and rapidly to a re- 
lief fund established by Old Paul Koun- 
douriotis, the revered admiral who is 
President of Greece because he alone is 
trusted as a man of honor—much as Ger- 
mans trust Old Paul Ludwig Hans von 
Beneckendorff und von Hindenburg. 

Other Catastrophies. In the long, 
narrow area of disaster a cyclone swept 
the islands of Syra & Mitylene, in the 
Aegean Sea, unroofing hundreds of houses. 
A quake racked Adrianople, in Thrace. 
Finally a tidal wave rose from the Black 
Sea to inundate the Bulgarian port of 
Varna, which simultaneously quivered. 

Since the Bulgarian city of Philippopolis 
had already suffered an earthquake, last 
fortnight (Time, April 30), the Bulgarian 
Government of Prime Minister Andrea 
Liaptcheff was fully aroused, last week, 
and proceeded by drastic means to cope 
with the additional disasters as they oc- 
curred. 

By unanimous vote of the Sobranye 
(Parliament) all taxes were increased 
20% to provide a relief fund. In quake 
areas a curfew bell was rung at 9 p. m., 


and persons seen prowling near shattered 
buildings after that hour were presumed 
to be thieves and fired upon at sight by 
military sentries, Profiteering in food or 
building materials was checked by a spe- 
cial law providing that offenders should 
have their entire property confiscated and 
should receive publicly 25 lashes. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Flagship 


Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Yorke Tyr- 
whitt had ample excuse to indulge, last 
week, in an honest, becoming sailor’s blush. 
He will shortly have assigned to him as 
his flagship the new British post-Wash- 
ington Treaty cruiser Suffolk. Strictly 
speaking the Suffolk, when empty of 
stores, water, fuel and ammunition, just 
comes within the Treaty limitation of 
10,000 tons. But in the building of the 
Suffolk thousands of parts have been made 
of aluminum, where use of a_ heavier 
metal would have been standard practice. 
Judged from the standpoint of fighting 
strength, the 10,000-ton Suffolk probably 
outrates an ordinary 13,000-tonner. 

Last week, amid deadly secrecy, the 
Suffolk was inspected for the first time by 
civilians, when three Cabinet members 
and 150 M. P.’s went aboard. The Ad- 
miralty, shrewd to the last, decreed that 
the torpedo rooms, and gun control sta- 
tions should be locked and all instrument 
panels covered with concealing canvas. 


steels 
Churchill’s Budget 


A crowded House of Commons gave 
fascinated attention, last week, to plump, 
ruddy-cheeked Rt. Hon. Winston Leonard 
Spencer Churchill, shrewdly audacious 
Chancellor of Great Britain’s Exchequer. 

Ostensibly his pungent speech of three 
hours’ duration served merely to “open” 
(present) the Empire Budget for 1928. 
Actually he was trumpeting abroad a new 
political program, on the basis of which 
his party (Conservative) plans to appeal 
to the electorate in 1929. 

So fervent was Mr. Churchill’s mood 
that, when Laborites attempted to heckle 
him, he fairly roared: “What! you mock 
us, do you? Then we will advance upon 
you with invincible power!” Paying but 
small regard to modesty, Chancellor 
Churchill added that “possibly” his new 
budget program is “the most important 
measure to be introduced in Parliament 

. since the great Reform Bill of 
1832."* 

Program. As a prelude to his project, 
Chancellor Churchill drew attention to the 
undoubted fact that Great Britain’s pro- 
ductive industries & farmlands are now 
crushingly burdened by “the rates,” that 
is by taxes locally imposed. These local 
burdens upon production, said Mr. 
Churchill, must hereafter be borne by the 


*Famed because it largely increased the rep- 
resentation of the middle classes in Parliament, 
and abolished many of the “rotten boroughs” in 
which the election of candidates was corruptly 
controlled by the aristocracy. 
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country as a whole, and especially by firms 
engaged in distribution, such as the. oil 


companies. oar 
Thus is envisioned a shifting of the 


whole burden of British taxation so drastic 
as to seem epochal. Chancellor Churchill, 
beaming with confidence, announced that 
his program has the unanimous support of 
all members of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin’s Cabinet (Conservative). It is 
scheduled to come into effect as of Oct. 
1, 1929, with the passage of a series of 
bills, which the Cabinet expects to carry 
through Parliament before Christmas, 
1928. 

The mechanism of the projected tax 
shift will be for the Treasury to remit 
three quarters of the “rates” (taxes) now 
levied locally upon “productive industry 
employing manual labor.” In the case of 
“actively producing farmlands” the Treas- 
ury will remit the whole of the local 
taxes. “They will be wiped clean off the 
slate!” exulted Mr. Churchill. Then he 
stated soberly that the “wiping” would 
cost the Treasury £29,000,000 per year 
($140,940,000). 

Fund. Though this huge sum will not 
have to be budgeted until 1929, a fund 
from which it may be drawn was proposed, 
last week, by Chancellor Churchill as a 
feature of his new Budget. He destined 
for this fiscal nest egg the budgetary sur- 
plus for the year just past, amounting to 
£4,250,000. Further to swell the fund, 
Mr. Churchill established last week, to 
take effect at once, an increased tax of 
four pence per gallon on automotive gaso- 
line and oils—a tax which he declared will 
bring in £14,404,000 ($70,000,000) this 
year “and more later.” The immediate 
result was that last week the price of a 
gallon of gasoline jumped four pence and 
a farthing (84c) throughout Great Britain. 
Motorists cursed, Bus companies warned 
of increased fares. 

Budget. Apart from the daring pro- 
gram just set forth, the new Budget may 
be summarized thus: 1) Expenditures are 
estimated at £806,195,000, and receipts at 
£812,497,000, thus leaving an expected 
surplus of £6,302,000; 2) Drastic econo- 
mies will be effected by discharging 11,000 
civil officials during the coming year; 3) 
The exemptions from the income tax 
already extended to parents, in proportion 
to the number of their children, are now 
sharply increased. Thus a single child, 
which brought an exemption of £36 
($175), last year, is at present worth £60 
($292) in exemptions. Additional children 
are worth £50 ($243); 4) Trifling altera- 
tions in the British tariff schedules will 
result, for example, in a fall’of one farthing 
(5c) per pound in the retail price of 
sugar; 5) Finally Chancellor Churchill 
budgeted with satisfaction that, although 
Great Britain must pay upon her debt 
to the U. S. this year the sum of £32,845,- 
000, she will receive the nearly equivalent 
sum of £32,000,000 from German repara- 
tions and the debt payments of her Allies. 
_Although Great Britain’s National Debt 
(internal and external) now amounts to 
the stupendous total of £7,527,000,000 
($36,581,220,000), Chancellor Churchill 


declared stoutly: “We need only to go on 
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BARON KyYLSANT 


To him a Scandalous Sacrifice. 


(See col. 3) 


paying the same sort of sums as we are 
now paying steadily and punctually and 
our national debt will be extinguished 
within the lifetime of some of us now 
living.” 

Significance. The immediate and 
specific features of the new Budget were 
all but ignored, last week, as Liberals and 
Laborites leaped up to attack Conserva- 
tive Chancellor Churchill’s program of 
shifting the local tax burdens of producers 
to distributors (and of course eventually 
to consumers ). 

Cried David Lloyd George (Liberal: 
bristling wittily at Chancellor Churchill: 
“Talk about robbing Peter to pay Paul! 
. . . He [Churchill] is robbing the whole 
twelve Apostles in order to endow Paul. 
... Any such program would constitute 
an indirect subsidy for the property own- 
ing classes |i.e. for the owners of farm- 
lands and producer goods]. ... The 
whole proposal is thoroughly vicious!” 

Snapped crippled Philip Snowden, one- 
time Laborite Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer: “This plan to abolish all taxes 
on hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land . . . is perfectly outrageous. ... A 
monstrosity! . . . The landlords are to be 
put still further on the dole. . . . Scan- 
dalous! ...” And Cripple Snowden 
thumped the floor with his two rubber- 
tipped canes. 

Impartial observers thought that the 
Conservative Cabinet has hit upon a 
shrewd program, well calculated to catch 
votes, and probably destined to further 
the extremely basic interests of British 
industry and agriculture. The burden of 
the~ “rates” has not seldom been reck- 
lessly imposed by local authorities, and 
should properly become a matter of na- 
tional concern. Finally the 1,000,000 work- 
people who continue unemployed in Great 
Britain should be able to find many a job 
in the producing industries which Chan- 
cellor Churchill proposes to assist or 
partially subsidize. Therefore the votes 


- of the unemployed and the votes of most 


laboring working people will tend to be 
drawn to the Conservative Program of 
foxy Chancellor Churchill. 


CANADA 
Not “Fit” 


Women are not “fit and qualified per- 
sons.” So ruled the Supreme Court of 
Canada, last week, interpreting the Brit- 
ish North America Act, which specifies 
that none but “fit and qualified persons” 
shall be eligible to become Canadian 
Senators. 

“In considering this question,” said 
Chief Justice Rt. Hon. Francis Alexander 
Anglin, urbanely, “the Court was, of 
course, in no way concerned with the 
desirability or undesirability of the pres- 
ence of women in the Senate.... 
Should Parliament eventually determine to 
make provision for women Senators, it 
will be done by the use of language very 
different from that to be found in the 
present Act... .” 

Explaining further, the Chief Justice 
declared that if the Act had specified 
merely “persons” instead of “fit and quali- 
fied persons” the Supreme Court would 
have been obliged to rule that all human 
beings, including women, criminals and the 
insane, should be eligible for Canadian 
Senatorship. 


AUSTRALIA 
Seven Ships 

Irate Australian Laborites made pas- 
sionate stump speeches, last week, about 
what they called ‘‘a scandalous sacrifice of 
valuable public property!” 

Contented Australian Nationalists took 
the opposite view and praised their smart 
Prime Minister, sleek Stanley Melbourne 
Bruce, who is so modern that he has a 
private airplane garage in his basement 
and frequently flies forth. 

The act for which alert Prime Minister 
Bruce received blame & praise, last week, 
was to sell for a total of £1,900,000 seven 
great ships which cost some £7,500,000 
when they were bought some five years 
ago: by the Commonwealth. The Prime 
Minister’s defense was that the ships have 
been operated by the Commonwealth at a 
consistent loss of some £600,000 per year. 
In his opinion that loss should be stopped. 
But the Laborites want Australian jobs on 
Australian ships for Australians. There- 
fore in Sydney, last week, labor union 
leaders threatened ominously to “blacklist 
and boycott” the Seven Great Ships—five 
of which are liners of 13,000 tons, and the 
other two cargo ships of 9,500 tons. 

Only one personage connected with the 
affair seemed completely indifferent to the 
rumpus, threats and stump speaking. He 
was the buyer of the ships, Owen Cosby 
Philipps, Baron Kylsant of Carmarthen. 
For him they are a bagatelle. He is the 
greatest Ship Man in the world, the chair- 
man or director of more than 20 British 
steamship lines with an aggregate capital 
exceeding £200,000,000. His greatest and 
best remembered coup was to purchase, 
for the interests which he heads, the White 
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Star Line (Time, Dec. 6, 1926). That 
transaction involved 35 ships and other 
assets valued at £7,000,000. Therefore 
Baron Kylsant merely smiled, last week, 
at London newshawks when they asked if 
he expected “trouble” from the Australian 
unions. Lord Kylsant expects, it was 
learned, to augment the Australian Com- 
monwealth Line with a few of the smaller, 
older White Star ships in case the Aus- 
tralian labor leaders are very, very good. 
Should “trouble” actually arise, His Lord- 
ship has but to transfer his seven bought- 
at-a-bargain ships to service with one of 
the chief companies which he directs, 
namely the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
the White Star Line, the Union Castle 
Line, the Oceania Steam Navigation Co. 
and Harland & Wolff. 


FRANCE 
Triumph of Poincare 

The number of Communists holding 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies was 
halved last week as Frenchmen balloted 
overwhelmingly for candidates favorable 
to Conservative Prime Minister Raymond 
Poincaré. 

Hereafter M. Poincaré can rely on the 
adherence of some 350 of the 612 Depu- 
ties chosen last week, and he needs the 
support of only 307 to continue in power. 

Spectacular was the defeat of Socialist 
leader Leon Blum, though his party made 
slight gains. All important members of 
the Poincaré Sacred Union Cabinet re- 
gained their Chamber seats, including 
famed mathematician and War minister 
Paul Painlevé, whose re-election seemed 
doubtful last fortnight (Time, April 30). 
Finally a flurry was caused by the election 
from Alsace-Lorraine of three candidates 
who desire for their homeland a regional 
government, semi-independent of France. 
Since the Prime Minister had personally 
appealed to Alsace-Lorrainers to show 
themselves “French without reserve, 
without consideration, without reticence!” 
(Time, Feb. 27) the three elected Re- 
gionalists loomed like three small flies in 
M. Poincaré’s great cup of triumph. 

In general terms the results mean that 
the Prime Minister can now proceed with 
confidence to take the four great steps in 
financial policy to which he is pledged: 
1) amortization of the floating debt by a 
large internal loan; 2) ratifications (pos- 
sibly after renegotiation) of the Franco- 
U. S. and Franco-British debt  settle- 
ments; 3) restoration of the franc to a 
gold basis, probably at the present sta- 
bilized rate of 25 francs to one dollar; 4) 
acceptance from Germany of a (reduced) 
lump sum in payment of her reparations, 
this sum to be derived from the sale of 
the German railway bonds now held by 
the Reparations Commission. 


———>—_ 
Cook 


That very great mathematician War 
Minister Paul Painlevé, twice Premier of 
France during 1925, solved last week an 
equation in army discipline wherein the 
uncertain quantity was une femme. 

The Colonel of a regiment stationed at 
Tourelles had written to the War Ministry 





©lnternational 
A Mystery MAN 
“Believe me! Believe me!” 


that he found it impossible, in that region, 
to obtain an acceptable male cook. Was 
there, the Colonel sought to know, any 
permissible alternative? He enclosed with- 
out comment the photograph and the 
credentials of a woman, Mme. Jacquet. 

Eventually this discreet and exceptional 
communication came under the piercing 
but kindly eye of great M. Painlevé. He 
studied the photograph, saw a face of 
rugged grandeur. He read the attesta- 
tions of Mme. Jacquet’s poaching ways 
with an egg, learned that her pot au feu 
was delectable and sound. Finally the War 
Minister decided that in this instance the 
uncertain quantity or “X” stood for a good 
& honest cook. Therefore Mme. Jacquet 
was appointed, last week, to the regiment 
at Tourelles until such time as it may be 
ordered upon active service. Pleased but 
with a sense of rebuff, Mme. Jacquet said 
sturdily: “To my mind, God willing, it 
should be my duty to follow the regiment 
in war as well as peace! 


BELGIUM 


“Without Ostentation” 

His Majesty beloved Albert I is King 
of the Belgians, but the most potent & 
picturesque Belgian is Captain Alfred 
Loewenstein. Last week the stocky, 
swarthy Captain stepped down upon Man- 
hattan from the liner /le de France with 
modish but retiring Mme. Loewenstein. 
As a matter of course, they had occupied 
the liner’s premier suite de luxe and had 
brought along as guests four titled friends, 
le Comte et la Comtesse de Grunnes & le 
Comte et la Comtesse de Montalembert. 
Equally as usual to the Loewensteins was 
their staff of 15 secretaries and personal 
servants. Necessarily eight suites and 
cabins aboard the /le de France had been 
occupied at a cost of $20,000. From the 
pier Captain Loewenstein & Party motored 
to the Hotel Ambassador, where they set- 
tled down in the comfortable third floor 





once occupied by Queen Marie of Rumania 
(Tim_E, Oct. 18, 1926, e¢ seg.). Soon fas- 
tidious Captain Loewenstein read with 
pain certain ignorant, flapdoodling head. 
lines. The Times: “LOEWENSTEIN ... , 
‘MYSTERY MAN’... POTENTATE 
. . . Here With Private Aviator {and| 
Two Cars.” The Herald Tribune: 
“WORLD’S THIRD WEALTHIEST 
MAN HERE LIKE KING.” The World: 
“LOEWENSTEIN, FREE LENDER OF 
$50,000,000 TO BELGIUM, HERE.” 

Well posted observers spotted instantly 
the non-truth of this last headline. They 
recalled that during the slump of the Bel- 
gian franc (Time, March 29, 1926, ef 
seq.), the Government of Belgium flatly 
rejected a proposal by Captain Loewen- 
stein that he should lend $50,000,000 
“without interest” to save the franc, but 
only upon certain all too shrewd condi- 
tions. 

When Captain Loewenstein had been in 
Manhattan for two days, last week, he 
could stand the flapdoodling no longer, 
Calling in the gaping newshawks, he ad- 
dressed them in slightly broken English 
as follows: “You gentlemen have been 
altogether too kind. . . . I am reminded 
of a French story which portrays a well- 
meaning gentleman using a stone in kill- 
ing a fly which had perched on the head 
of a friend... . 

“The press calls me ‘Potentate’ and 
‘Mystery Man’... titles to which, | 
hasten to tell you, I have no right... . 

“They have also very kindly and reso- 
lutely named me the second or third rich- 
est man in the world, and on this account 
have surrounded me with a display of 
luxury, with a ‘carousel’ of automobiles 
brought by me, and airplanes piloted by 
the captain of my air fleet. 

“There are many Americans richer than 
I. Believe me! Believe me! And need I 
tell you that I have brought neither auto- 
mobiles, which would have been a real 
aberration, your automobiles being of pub- 
lic notoriety, holding first place in the 
world’s production, nor airplanes, yours, 
as well as your aviators, showing inces- 
sant proof of their exceptional value? 

“They must have gone so far as to flat- 
ter me as being the man to have made 
Belgian stabilization! Need I say that I 
have had nothing whatever to do with Bel- 
gian stabilization, which is the work of 
that great statesman and great financier, 
Monsieur Emile Francqui? [Trme, Nov. 
8, 1926. ] 

“We will now come down to the real 
truth: 

“T am here in America, as many Ameri- 
cans richer and undoubtedly more promi- 
nent than I am, go to Europe, notably to 
see your electric industries and rayon 
[synthetic silk] industries, in which you 
know that I am interested. It is as a 
traveler wishing to see and to learn that 
I am here, with very good friends who are 
also here to see and to learn. 

“T am traveling with my family, which 
will not be a surprise to Americans who 
appreciate family life so highly and s0 
justly. Being a worker, I have also with 
me a few indispensable collaborators, s0 
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as to enable me to continue to manage 
my business, even at a distance. 

“J am Chairman of the International 
Holding and Investment Company, Ltd., 
and also Chairman of the Hydro-Electric 
Securities Corporation, a public utility in- 
vestment trust. These two companies hold 
investments amounting to about $150,- 
000,000. Their holdings are in various 
public utilities, mainly in this country as 
well as in a number of artificial silk enter- 
prises in Europe. I expect the securities 
of the International Holding and Invest- 
ment Company to be introduced [i. e. 
“listed” ] in this market in the near fu- 
ture.” 

Asked to reveal the “secret of his suc- 
cess,’ Captain Loewenstein amiably re- 

lied : 

. “While I was still a very young man, I 
was enthusiastic over electricity and was 
a constant student of the wonderful in- 
ventions and developments. I was con- 
nected with the building of the first power 
station in Belgium, in 1897, and have never 
lost my interest in electrical things since 


‘ then. In 1901 I established the first arti- 


ficial silk plant in Belgium. Now you 
know how to make as much money as I 
have.” 

After a few days’ quiet sojourn in Man- 
hattan, the Loewensteins left for Chicago, 
Canada and the Pacific Coast, whence they 
will return to sail again for Europe. At 
the Manhattan office of J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corp., banking associates of Cap- 
tain Loewenstein, officials of the firm de- 
clared that at least $100,000 would be 
spent “without ostentation” on the tour. 


HUNGARY 
Bela Kun Seized 


Graven and seered upon Hungarian 
souls are bitter memories of the “Red 
Terror” to which all Hungary was sub- 
jected for 143 days, in 1919, during the 
Communist régime of the notorious, fat, 
spiderlike Bela Kun. 

To this day Hungarian nursery maids 
frighten their charges into “being good” 
with the dread name of onetime Dictator 
Kun. One still hears at Budapest whispers 
of the unspeakable propaganda methods 
by which Kun sought to break down the 
sanctity of religion, patriotism and mor- 
ality in Hungary, to make way for Com- 
munism. For example, he caused to be 
exhibited to children in the public schools 
a cinema depicting persons of opposite sex 
In promiscuous conjunction. Other and 
more violent phases of the “Red Terror” 
gave Hungarians such a sickening belly- 
full of Communism that they overthrew 
the Kun régime by a “White Terror” and 
constitute today the most conservative if 
not reactionary nation in Europe. 

With these facts in mind one may visu- 
alize the furore which stirred Budapest, 
last week, when it became known that 
Bela Kun had been found lurking in 
Vienna, only 140 miles distant, and ar- 
rested by the Austrian police. Among his 
effects were found documents and pam- 
phlets suggesting that he was again being 
employed by the Third International of 
Moscow to foment Communist uprisings 


in Hungary. When arrested Propagandist 
Kun was found to have put on weight 
and grown a mustache; but he was dressed 
characteristically in the height of fash- 
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BeLta Kun 


Fat, spiderlike. 


ion and reeked of his favorite perfume, 
wood violet. 

When Prime Minister Count Stephen 
Bethlen of Hungary heard that Bela Kun 
was under lock & key in Vienna, he for- 
mally demanded his extradition into Hun- 
gary to face charges of having ordered the 
execution of 144 Hungarians during the 
143 days of “Red Terror.” Meanwhile, at 
Vienna, Russian Soviet Agents were said 
to be offering fat contracts to Austrian 
industry as an inducement to persuade the 
Austrian Government to “deport” Bela 
Kun back to Russia. 


SWEDEN 
Leaning Tower 


Pride swelled the bosoms of U. S. 
Swedes, last week, when they learned that 
the foundations of the famed Leaning 
Tower of Pisa will shortly be strengthened 
by engineers of the great Stockholm con- 
tracting firm Det Svenska Diamantberg- 
borringsaktiebolaget. 


RUSSIA 
White Eagle 


A bearded Arch-priest whose rich vest- 
ments recalled the pomp of Holy Russia 
stood, last week, with streaming eyes 
beside the deathbed of Peter Nicholaie- 
vich, Baron Wrangel. The place was 
merely a retired suburban villa, near 
Brussels, Belgium; but, as Death came to 
the lanky care-worn Baron, men recalled 
how recently and with what high courage 
he and his Cossack army all but succeeded 
in overthrowing the Soviet régime. 

To his troops Baron Wrangel was “The 
White Eagle,’ and to him they were 
“White Knights” pledged to fight for Holy 


Russia. Even today some 30,000 of these 
“Knights” maintain themselves by agri- 
cultural labor in Bulgaria & Jugoslavia 
(Time, Dec. 27, 1926); and stand ready, 
as a functioning, militant unit to render 
fealty to the Russian whom they recog- 
nize as “Tsar”—the Grand Duke Nicholai 


«Nicholaievich, who resides in prudent re- 


tirement near Paris (Time, April 19, 
1926). 

In 1926, when Baron Wrangel found 
himself failing in health, he offered the 
allegiance of his “White Knights” unre- 
servedly to the Grand Duke Nicholai and 
himself retired to live quietly in Brussels. 
There he has been attended by only a few 
faithful followers, among them the Rus- 
sian Arch-priest who, last week, adminis- 
tered to him last rites, 

The year 1920 saw General Baron 
Wrangel at the zenith of his power. He 
was then recognized by France as the 
Supreme Head of the so-called Govern- 
ment of South Russia. 

To explain how that régime came to 
exist is to recall the three principal White 
Russian Commanders whom the Allies had 
previously put in the field against Red 
Russia. One army struck North from 
Estonia under General Nikolai Nicholaie- 
vich Yudenich, who in 1919 advanced 
until he could see the spires of Petrograd, 
only to be driven back. A second White 
Army and Government was dominated by 
Admiral Alexander Vasilievich Kolchak. 
In 1919 he advanced from Siberia until he 
was within 450 miles of Moscow. Later, 
when he was driven back, he signed a 
ukase transferring the Siberian Govern- 
ment over which he held sway to a third 
White Commander, General Anton Deni- 
ken, whose armies then dominated South- 
ern Russia. 

Thus Anton Deniken found himself 
supreme over two White Russian Govern- 
ments. The glory went to his head. He 
conducted himself with the imperiousness 
of a Romanov, and finally he antagonized 
the chief of his Cossack officers, Baron 
Wrangel. 

The antagonism spread to other officers 
and then throughout the army. Eventu- 
ally, after Deniken had suffered military 
reverses, he was obliged to flee to Con- 
stantinople, and the army chose Baron 
Wrangel as its leader by acclaim. 

The new Commander-in-Chief displayed 
a penetrating grasp of realities. His first 
step was to conciliate the peasants, over 
whose lands Deniken had been content to 
send his armies roughshod. The recogni- 
tion shortly accorded to Wrangel by 
France greatly enhanced his prestige, and 
in 1920 he advanced against Moscow, 
relying on the Russo-Polish war which was 
then raging to engage the attentions of a 
major part of the Red Army. 

Unfortunately the Poles proceeded 
shortly to make peace with Soviet Russia, 
whereupon the whole might of the Red 
Army was thrown against Wrangel. Out- 
numbered, he was driven back—back & 
back upon Sevastapol. There he em- 
barked his “White Knights” upon ships 
furnished by the Little Entente and with- 
drew his whole army to Constantinople. 

That retreat marked the political and 
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Your skin 
feels a new sensation 


NGRAWM’S lather starts to coo/ as soon 

as it goes on... while the shave is on. 
From start-off to wipe-off... your skin 
feels a new sensation. Pioneer of coo/ 
shaving creams ... Ingram’s is kind to 
tender skins... takes the pull out of dull 
blades ... soothes tiny nicks and razor 
scratches... leaves your skin whole and 
wholesome for the next shave. If you’ve 
had a notion you must use a lotion... 
INGRAM’s will show you you’re wrong. 
With IncRam’s you need no _ lotion. 
Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 


Even the package is different for this 
different shaving cream. INGRAM’S 
comes to you in a neat blue jar... with 
a wide mouth. You can see that you are 
using just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving ... and 
doesn’t roll under cover when you are. 
Over a million men now enjoy cool shaves 
with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. Twice as 
many as last year. Three times as many 
as year before last. It won’t cost you 
anything to try Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for you 


Most of the drug stores in your town have 
7 Free Coo/ Ingram Shaves for you. If 
you find that too many men have been 
ahead of you... we'll see you through. 
Just send the coupon... and your 7 
free shaves will go to you at once. Or, 
buy the full-size jar that will give you 
120 cool shaves for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 







COOLS and 
as you 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
673 10th St., Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Can, 
The other fellows beat me to it. My druggist is all out 
of the 7 free Cool Shaves you offered me, Will you 
please see me through, as you promised. 
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THe FourtH FLETCHER BROTHER 
The others were irate. 


military eclipse of Baron Wrangel. His 
misfortune was made complete when Fate 
snatched from him his wife, her immensely 
valuable jewels, and his personal fortune 
which he had converted into cash. These 
three most valued possessions were lost 
when the yacht Lucullus sank in collision 
with the British steamer Adria off Con- 
stantinople harbor. After that triple mis- 
fortune Baron Wrangel gradually became 
little more than a lanky, itinerant White 
Hope. 


NICARAGUA 


Brothers’ Plight 


Three of the four Fletcher Brothers 
own two gold mines in the lovely, salu- 
brious Pis-Pis region of Nicaragua. The 
fourth Fletcher Brother, who has no in- 
terest in the mines, is the U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy, suave Henry Prather 
Fletcher. Last week President James 
Gilmore Fletcher of the mining corpora- 
tions and his co-owning brothers, G. Fred 
& D. Watson Fletcher, all of Manhattan, 
were irate. President Fletcher dashed to 
Washington to inform Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg that much was 
amiss in the valley of the purling Pis-Pis 
River. The Fletcher mines had_ been 
seized, he declared, by the forces of Gen- 
eral Augusto Calderon Sandino, whom 
U. S. Marines have been hunting vainly 
up and down Nicaragua for many a month 
(Trae, Aug. 1 et seq.). 

To correspondents President Fletcher 
said bitterly: “The Marines have been 
driving Sandino’s forces directly into the 
rich mining districts, instead of coming 
from the mining districts themselves and 
barring Sandino from entering such valu- 
able territory. ... My brothers and I 
are not in politics down there, and we have 
nothing to do with Wall Street. . . . From 
the meagre information I have the losses 
from looting our movable property may 
run to $100,000; but if the pipe line and 
mill plant have been destroyed the loss 


might run to $3,000,000... and the 
owners would face ruin. . . . I guess this 
is what comes of investing one’s money 
in foreign countries.” 

When further details trickled in it was 
learned the Sandino forces had seized 
George B. Marshall of Manhattan, an as- 
sistant superintendent of one of the Flet- 
cher mines and were threatening to shoot 
him, “as an example to these Yankee 
Pirates.” At Washington the Navy De- 
partment & Marine Corps could only 
bleat that for the past six weeks their 
scout planes have not been able to so much 
as ascertain the whereabouts of shrewd 
Guerilla Augusto Calderon Sandino. 

Sympathizers with the plight of the 
Fletcher Brothers recalled other famed & 
prospering U. S. brothers who need no 
sympathy : 

THe Four Marx BrorHers—Zeppo, 
Chico, Groucho, Harpo (comedians). 

THE Four Tarr BrotHers—William 
Howard, Henry Waters (lawyer), Horace 
Dutton (educator), Charles Phelps (edi- 
tor). 

THE Four FIsHer BroTHERS—Fred J., 
Charles T., William A., Lawrence P. (au- 
tomobiles & bodies). 

THe THREE MELLON BrotHers—An- 
drew W., James R., Richard B. (bankers). 

THE THREE Byrp BrotTHEers—Richard 
Evelyn (aviator), Harry Flood (Gover- 
nor of Virginia), Thomas Bolling (or- 
chardist ). 

THe THREE GRAHAM BroTHEeRS—Ray 
A., Joseph B., Robert C. (automobiles & 
trucks). 

Tue Four Dawes BrotHers—Charles 
Gates, Rufus Cutler (public utilities), 
Beman Gates (ex-Congressman from 
Ohio), Henry May (ex-Comptroller of the 
Currency ). 

THE Five GUGGENHEIM BROTHERS— 
Daniel, Murry, William (capitalists); 
Solomon (mining), Simon (ex-Senator 
from Colorado). 

Some foreign brothers: 

THe Four Wrnpsor BrotTHers—Ed- 
ward (Prince of Wales), Albert (Duke of 
York), Prince Henry, Prince George. 

THE Two Muvusso.in1t' BroTHers— 
Benito and Arnaldo (editor). 

THE Two CHAMBERLAIN BROTHERS— 
Sir Austen (British Foreign Secretary) 
and Neville (Minister of Health). 

Tue Two HarMSwortH BROTHERS— 
Viscount Rothermere and the late Vis- 
count Northcliffe (newspapers). 

THE Two BratIANno BrotHers—Vin- 
tila and the late Jon (Prime Ministers of 
Rumania). 


CHINA 
Foul Murder 


An unidentified Chinese was reported 
last week to have shot through the heart 
the Rev. Dr. Walter F. Seymour, 65, 
superintendent of the U. S. Presbyterian 
Mission Hospital at Tsining, in southwest- 
ern Shantung Province. Details were com- 
pletely lacking due to the chaotic condi- 
tions produced in Shantung by the Civil 
War (Time, April 30) which continued 
last week to centre around Tsinan, the 
capital of the province. When told of the 
murder of Dr. Seymour, his daughter 
Ada, said at Milwaukee, last week: “I 
have been strengthening myself for some 
time to receive such news.” 
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AVIATION HOLDS CENTER OF STAGE 








Interest Grows 


Not even politics, local and national, in a 
lively presidential year, can crowd Aero- 
nautics from the limelight. 


Superficial observers may ascribe this con- 
tinued and mounting interest to newspaper 
publicity on new trans-oceanic flights follow- 
ing the long sustained admiration for Lind- 
bergh’s achievement. 

Thoughtful business men see a much 
deeper and more significant indication ‘‘in 
the air.” 





ASTONISHINGLY SAFE 
“.. no longer a problem of better ‘ships’. . 


” 


The public is absorbing the idea of air 
transportation—air commerce—as a_prac- 
tical proposition, more, as an actual fact. 

While Byrd prepares to fly to the South 
Pole, alert merchandising men are preparing 
to fly to their markets, not as a stunt—that 
day is passing—but to save two-thirds of 
their traveling time. 

Production of planes in 84 aircraft factor- 
ies now falls far short of the demand. 
Would-be owners are in the same position 
automobile buyers were in a few years ago, 
when the salesman’s chief function was to 
keep the customer pacified until his order 
could be filled. 


Astonishingly safe, to those not familiar 
with the facts, the figures show air travel to 
be, when in licensed planes over regular air 
routes. A certain air transport company 
hashad but one fatality in 2,000,000 miles 
its planes have flown. 


Significance 


Air commerce has been demonstrated to 
be practical, and not unsafe, as compared 
with other forms of transportation, when 
conducted with licensed planes and pilots 
over properly equipped airways. 

The problem is no longer one of better 
“ships”, but better ground facilities, i.e., 
more airports, properly equipped. 

In January, airports numbered 1,047— 
by June 30, it is estimated 1,600 will be in 
use. The city or town which does not pro- 
vide an airport soon, with hangars and serv- 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





ice facilities, will be like the “hick”’ town of 
two generations ago which could not be 
reached by railroad. 


Austin Specialists 


A decade ago, Austin Engineers began to 
serve the construction needs of the Aviation 
Industry in a large way. 


Since that time, this organization has de- 
signed and built airplane factories, motor 
plants, hangars, service buildings, and other 
airport facilities for such representative 
clients as: 


Boeing Airplane Company 

Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. 

Glenn L. Martin Company 

National Air Transport Company, Inc. 

Dayton-Wright Airplane Company 

Aircraft Development Corp. 

Ford Airport 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 

Stout Metal Airplane Company 

U.S. Navy 

U.S. Army 

Lockheed Airplane Corp. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corp. 

The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany 

Fairchild Aviation Corp. 

Dungan-Smith Airways Inc. 

Ohio National Guard 

Gray Goose Air Lines, Inc. 


Austin has built more than 2,000,000 
square feet of floor space for the Aviation 
Industry in 16 cities from Coast to Coast. 
Under design and construction today is a 
complete new plant for Fairchild Aviation 
Corp’n at Farmingdale, L. I... . . fac- 
tories and hangars at many points. 

Austin Engineers have kept abreast of the 
times in this. fast developing industry, by 


intensive study and first hand experience. 
Many of the important developments in de- 
sign of buildings, both manufacturing plants 
and hangars, have been made by this organ- 
ization. 

Recommendations submitted by Austin 
will be of value to corporations or munici- 
palities contemplating new factories, air- 
ports, or any facilities in connection there- 
with. 


Se. ie, 


ee 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp 





FACTORIES AND HANGARS 
‘... but better ground facilities .. . 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, the complete project—de- 
sign, construction and equipment— is 
handled by this one responsible organiza- 
tion. The contract guarantees in advance: 

1. Low total cost for the complete project. 

2. Completion date, with bonus and pen- 

alty clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 

manship throughout. 


Approximate costs and other information 
on any type or size of project, will be fur- 
nished promptly, from any one of the Austin 
Offices listed below. Wire, phone, or mail 
the Memo. 





NEW PLANT OF THE FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORPORATION AT FARMINGDALE, L. I. 


“ . . : under design and construction by Austin . 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Chicago Philadelphia Seattle 
Portland Detroit 


* Engineers and Builders + 


” 


Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing 


[) “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


; 2 aa a> hae Individual 
[) ‘Austin Builds for Aviation. 


RE Re 


We are interested ina ........ 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


City ‘ , acoesecessees ooeeeT 5-7-2 
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ROUND THE 
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- SS 
SS : 
Ow luxuriously Qs . 
comfortable it is _ S 
made by the Empress NS 1 Na 


of Australia. 

You stop at 26 wonder-ports; she anchors 
while you explore. You penetrate into Siam, 
detour into Java; this marvelously-equipped 
floating hotel takes you herself. You cross 
Red Sea, Yellow Sea, Indian Ocean; your 
food is always to your taste...and fresh. You 
go where life is reduced to its essentials .. . 
yet enjoy a spacious room...spreading club- 
like lounges... Roman pool. s s marble baths. 

The Empress of Australia (21,850 gross 
tons) is one of the largest ships to steam these 
waters in 1928-29. 

Her voyage is timed to put you in the Holy 
Land for Christmas, in Cairo for New Year’s 
Eve, in India for the cool weather, in Japan 
for the plum-blossoms. It is the only one with 
one management, ship and shore, by the 
world’s greatest travel system. The wonder 
belt of the world in 136 days...sailing from 
New York, December 1. As low as $1900. 
Cruise-wise people send for booklets early. 

Booklets which detail where you go, how 
you live. Your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific District Office: New York, 344 Madison 
Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; Montreal, 
141 St. James St., and 28 other cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


South America-Africa ... 104 days...Jan. 22, 1929 
. .. Empress of France. Mediterranean . . . 72 days... 
Feb. 4, 1929... Empress of Scotland. West Indies... 
16 days... Dec. 22, 1928... 29 days...Jan. 10 and 
Feb. 11, 1929 . . . Duchess of Bedford (new). 


f Canadian > 
, Pacific — 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 









_SCIENCE 








Congo’s End 

Surrounded by friends, Miss Congo, 
young female gorilla, passed away last 
week at the John Ringling estate, Sara- 
sota, Fla. For three years she had lived 
in the U. S., and although her friends 
were many, she remained always solemn, 
quiet; some said homesick for the sunny 
slopes near Lake Kivu in Belgian Congo, 
where she had been captured. The imme- 
diate cause of death was colitis, an in- 
testinal disease often contracted by man, 
but not often fatal. 

Miss Congo was one of the few young 
females in the U. S. who believed in the 
serious salon. Dr. Robert Mearns Yerkes, 
famed Yale psychologist, visited her in 
1926; gave her many intelligence tests; 
was impressed by her clarity of thought, 
her apparent willingness to co-operate. 
Other scientists were equally interested. 
A year and a half ago, Dr. Adolph Hans 
Schultz, anatomist of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, wrote to Dexter Fellowes of the 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
asking for Miss Congo’s body when she 
died. Life then seemed just beginning for 
the growing gorilla girl. She lived on the 
Ringling estate waiting to grow up; then 
to step into a feature part on the Ringling 
program. Last week scientists at Johns 
Hopkins University waited eagerly for her 
dead body. They would dissect it thor- 
oughly; study it from the point of view 
of evolution, comparative anatomy, brain 
structure; prepare the first complete study 
of the animal. 


Gorillas may languish in captivity but 
they do not necessarily die. Every death 
has its legitimate biological cause; home- 
sickness and heartache are not included. 
This is equally true of all other inmates 
of zoo & circus. It has never been 
demonstrated that wild animals will die 
of captivity alone. Climate, food, disease 
are the three most powerful agents of 
death. Gorillas are much happier in south- 
ern lands, although they often adapt them- 
selves to northern conditions. The New 
York Zodlogical Park has entertained 
gorillas for considerable lengths of time 
before sending them south; the Phila- 
delphia Zodlogical Park has a grave 
gorilla in its younger set. 

Most monkeys are gay & cheerful, but 
the proboscis monkey from Malaysia and 
the howling monkey from the tropics are 
a pair of supercilious snobs. Dr, Raymond 
Lee Ditmars of the N. Y. Zodlogical 
Garden has kept a howling monkey for 
three years only by pampering and cod- 
dling it, keeping it in a fine special cage, 
with “Vitaglass” windows to admit the 
ultra-violet ray. 

Caribou and reindeer are extremely in- 
sistent on having the right climate; the 
caribou will compromise somewhat on 
food, but the reindeer goes on a hunger 
strike unless it is fed reindeer moss, a 
delicacy difficult to obtain, and impossi- 
ble to import. 

Many birds settle down to a drab exist- 
ence in captivity although in excellent 
health. The flamingo gradually loses its 
brilliant red color, turns an ugly grey. 


At Washington 


The high domed hall of Washington’s 
National Academy of Sciences rang with 
applause last week as famed scientists pre- 
sented proofs of theories. They discussed: 

Brains. The brains of three brilliant 
scientists, Sir William Osler, Granville 
Stanley Hall, Edward Sylvester Morse, 
were earnestly examined by Dr. Henry 
Herbert Donaldson of the Wistar Insti- 
tute of Anatomy and Biology, Philadel- 
phia. He hoped these mighty mentalities 
had left some physical traces on the 
twisted convolutions of their brains. The 
tortuous hills and valleys of the cerebral 
hemispheres were much alike; nothing 
could be inferred from them about the 
tastes and pursuits of the living minds. 
These are matters of the chemical rela- 
tionships in the living tissue; death blots 
them out; the brains of dead men look 
very much alike, although the brains of 
scholars are generally a little heavier. 


Dogs, Glands. Diseased glands are 
responsible for many blue ribbons in dog 
shows. The Boston bulldog with his round 
head, short muzzle, short legs, suffers from 
abnormal thyroid and pituitary glands. 
In man this condition produces the 
dwarf; the skulls of dwarf and bulldog 
are strikingly similar. The kindly, over- 
grown St. Bernard, with his heavily 
wrinkled forehead, massive limbs, shows a 
pathological pituitary gland. The same 
condition in man produces the enormous 
heavily boned circus giant. Dr. Charles 
Rupert Stockard of Cornell University 
Medical College experimented with some 
of these pure blooded deformities. Cross- 
ing a famous Great Dane sire with a noted 
St. Bernard he found that all the pups of 
the several litters died within 30 hours, 
although both bitch and sire were parents 
of previous prize winners. Autopsies on 
the litters revealed diseased kidneys 
throughout; the external sex organs of the 
male pups seemed normal but the internal 
sex organs were definitely female in type, 
showing that the pituitary gland has a pro- 
found influence on sex development. 


Plants, Lamps. Plants are hard work- 
ing members of society. Dr. John Morris 
Arthur of Boyce Thompson Institute, New 
York tried to fool them into working 
all night as well as all day by turning on 
48 1,000 watt incandescent lamps. He 
fooled clover and buckwheat all of the 
time; lettuce and radish 17 hours of the 
time; tomatoes rebelled, died. 


More Matter. The physicists are creep- 
ing up on the origin of matter. Dr. Robert 
Andrew Millikan of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, pursuing his study otf 
the cosmic ray, has illuminated new chap- 
ters in the celestial life of the hydrogen 
atom. Those infinitely tiny but infinitely 
active particles not only leap at each other 
explosively to form helium, but also by 
special jumps unite to form oxygen and 
nitrogen. The exact nature of the jump 1s 
not yet fully understood, but each differ- 
ent jump shoots off its own private signal, 
a ray of definite power. 

Professor Millikan has climbed the 
highest mountains, in Bolivia, Panama, 
California; measured these rays; found 
them about 200 times as penetrating as an 
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What Ultra-violet Rays are 
and What They Do 


VVEEN sunlight is refracted through 
a prism it is broken up into the 
seven colors, as in a rainbow — red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet. These colors are caused by light 
rays of various lengths. The longest rays 
show red, the shortest violet. 


But beyond the long red rays are still 
longer ones, called infra-red rays, which 
are too long to make an impression on 
the eye. And beyond the short violet 
rays are certain still shorter rays, which 
are too short to make an impression on 
the eye. These are the invisible u/tra- 
violet rays. 

The sole function of the infra-red rays 
and light rays is to furnish radiant heat 
and light. But the ultra-violet rays 
have been discovered to be of tre- 
mendous importance to health. 


The Health Rays 


These rays, physicians have proven: 


1. Increase the supply of haemoglobin 
in the blood. 


2. Increase resistance to disease. 
3. Prevent or cure rickets in children. 


4. Increase the capacity of the body to 
absorb the bone-building elements from 
‘oods. 


5. Promote growth. 

6. Impart a smooth, healthy tan to the 
skin. 

7. Supply the essential vitamin D, 

8. Are of the utmost therapeutic value 
in the treatment of many diseases. 

9. Are of great aid in cases of mal- 
assimilation and digestive disorders. 

10. Have a general tonic and energizing 
effect on the system. 

11. Destroy most harmful bacteria in 
just a few minutes’ exposure. 

12. Stimulate important glands and 
make for greater vitality. 


ALPINE | 
SUN LAMP 





Advertisement Should Send 
and Women dy the Thousands 
into Physicians’ Offices 


To be treated for disease? . . . Wo/ To come out 


with the means for such health and vigor as they 


have never known before 


O you think that an exagger- 

ated statement? Ask your 
physician. See if he doesn’t sub- 
stantiate every word we say. 


The reason is simply this: the 
life-giving force of the summer sun 
has been reproduced in a lamp that 
is one of the scientific marvels of 
the age. It will bring into your 
home—all year ’round—the sun- 
health which our modern artificial 
life denies us. 


The invisible ultra-violet rays of 
the sun have been discovered to be 
of the utmost importance to health. 


They are essential to our well- 
being. Lacking them 
we lose vitality, become 
thin-blooded, deficient 
in energy, half-alive, 
half-efficient, easy vic- 
tims to disease. 

And most of us do lack 
them. We are literally 
starved for sunlight. 

For these essential ultra- 
violet rays cannot pene- 
trate the glass behind 
which we spend most of 
our lives, nor the clothing 
with which we cover our- 
selves the year ’round. 

And in many parts of the 
country, authorities say, 
there 1s practically no ultra- 


violet irradiation, even from direct sun- 
light, during the winter months. 





You can have this glorious source 
of health in your own home—at 
little cost. 


It is a tribute to the toughness, the 
tenacity, of our bodies that we are 
even half well. 


A rich source of health 


For years the Alpine Sun Lamp has been 
used by physicians in the treatment of 
disease—as a remedy for rickets, anaemia, 
skin diseases, digestive disorders, as a 
general tonic and conditioner. It is 
recognized as the standard artificial 
source of the therapeutic rays of sun- 
light. More than 100,000 physicians 
both here and abroad have purchased it. 


Today you can have this rich source of 
health in your own home. Under the direc- 
tion of your physician you and your family 
can bask at will in its energizing, health- 
giving rays. 

Stripped of the encum- 
brance of clothing you can 
feed your sun-starved body— 
lie back in comfort while the 
rays of health steal through 
your skin, enriching your 
blood, touching frayed nerves 
withahealing, soothing gentle- 
ness, reaching in to stir vital 
glands into normal, healthful 
activity, increasing yourpower 
of assimilation, killing harm- 
ful bacteria that may be on 
your skin or in your blood, 
increasing your resistance to 
disease, flooding your whole 
body with energy and well- 
being. 

Just a few minutes at a 
time, at your convenience, is 
enough. 

Let us tell you in detail how 
easily you can have this 
source of health. Send in the 
coupon below for full information. Act to- 
day. Clip the coupon now. 


Note: Alpine Sun Lamps may be procured only on the prescription of your physician. 


“Ulera-violet for Health.” 


CE ee re ee 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., bs x 
Chestnut St. & N. J. R. R. Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your authoritative free booklet, 
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X-ray. The same rays were found in 
Bolivia and in California, showing that 
they come from a source so vast & remote 
that they strike the whole surface of the 
earth impartially. Theoretical calculations 
by Millikan out of Einstein, on the 
strength of the rays that would be shot 
ferth if hydrogen atoms collided to form 
oxygen or nitrogen, perfectly checked the 
actual measurements made. 

The suns and stars may not be the only 
scenes of activity. Helium, oxygen, nitro- 
gen are common in the earth. Have they 
always existed as helium, oxygen, nitro- 
gen; or have they been formed and are 
they being formed from the hydrogen 
which is so abundant in the soil? Is it 
possible that the terrific activity which 
goes on high overhead is taking place 
underfoot at the same time? It is, says 
Science. 

Dr. Millikan pooh-poohed the fear ot 
more timid citizens and blasted the hopes 
of more venturesome engineers. Man can 
never use the atom as a source of power 
or destruction by exploding and releasing 
its energy. This happens in Nature’s lab- 
oratory; can be observed, measured, photo- 
graphed; but the atoms available for the 
experimental laboratory are already in a 
fairly stable form. Splitting them up 
would require more power than they 
would set free. 


Nebulium. Certain unfamiliar lines in 
the spectra of far off nebulae have long 
been thought by astronomers to be made 
by a mysterious element which they called 
nebulium. This idea was exploded by Pro- 
fessor Ira Sprague Bowen, famed physicist 
colleague of Dr. Millikan. He found the 


lines are caused by the very familiar ele- 
ments oxygen and nitrogen. They seemed 
unfamiliar because, in the rare atmosphere 
around the stars these elements have room 





Pror. R. A. MILLIKAN 
He climbed the highest mountains. 


to cut complicated capers, storing up en- 
ergy for some time, then jumping actively 
and shooting off rays. In the dense at- 
mosphere of the earth they are always be- 
ing bumped by, or bumping, other atoms, 
cannot save their strength to go into a 
highly active state give very different lines 
when photographed. 
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Most any kind of breaktast will send you 
on your way whistling these bright spring 
mornings. But it takes Shredded Whe sat to 
keep up your oes F for the day. Packed 
with power through its proteins and vita- 
mins. Filled with healthfulness through 


its roughage and easy digestibility. 


Shredded Wheat 


MADE  . . 
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Changing the Species.—Some day 
eyes, complexions, stature, nose lengths 
may be changed by radiation. Professor 
Hermann Joseph Muller, famed biologist 
of the University of Texas, has played the 
X-ray on fruit flies making them produce 
strange, outlandish offspring. The pedi- 
greed fruit flies (whose hereditary charac- 
teristics had been known for generations) 
suddenly brought forth anomalies with 
curiously colored eyes, unreasonable wings, 
radically bobbed hair antennae. New spe- 
cies came into existence, the special marks 
of the X-ray were transmitted down the 
generations. Biologist Muller tried the 
effect of other agents on the germ plasm. 
Treatment with lead, arsenic, poisons 
which were known to change cells had no 
effect. X-rays and cosmic rays are the 
only forces in nature that can shake up 
the germ cells, changing their original plan 
of development, making the changes 
hereditary in many cases. X-rays and cos- 
mic rays exist everywhere. They may, 
thinks Dr. Muller, be responsible for all 
changes in the evolutionary tree. 





Marine Masons. The weeds of the sea 
build the reefs of the coast. Dr. Marshall 
Avery Howe of the New York Botanical 
Garden showed pictures of massive reefs 
in Little Conestoga Creek, Pa., in Green 
Lake, N. Y., in the Dutch East Indies, all 
made recently by the tiny delicate blue 
green algae or the red algae. All through 
the ages these little plants have been busy, 
secreting lime from sea water, changing it 
into rock, depositing it in ever higher 
mounds until islands were formed. When 
the sea recedes the islands are left as 
towering peaks. The minute, lime-secret- 
ing animal, coral, has been given the credit 
for these land masses, but recent borings 
show that the plants of the sea have done 
their bit. 


Age of Man. It looked for a moment 
as though the paleontologists and the an- 
thropologists had agreed to quarrel. Dr. 
James Williams Gidley of the Smithsonian 
Institution described finds in Florida 
which he believed to be ancient human re- 
mains. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the same in- 
stitution questioned the value of a pale- 
ontologist’s opinion on the antiquity of 
such finds. Man’s habit of burying the 
dead confuses most excavators and it takes 
an experienced anthropologist to tell 
whether remains belong in a certain stra- 
tum or have been artificially introduced 
there. 


Sleep. Middle aged college professors 
are more restless in the night than their 
wives, students, or janitors. This was the 
major result of a careful study of sleep by 
Dr. Harry Miles Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Tennis. Nobel Prizewinner Albert 
Abraham Michelson has challenged Nobel 
Prizewinner Arthur Holly Compton for 
the title of “Tennis Champion of Nobel 
Prizewinners in Physics at the meee? 
of Chicago.” Physicist Michelson, 75 years 
old, will have the light on his dike. having 
measured it for so many friendly years. 

Physicist Compton, 38, will have the elec- 
trons and Gamma rays cheering for him. 
The match was scheduled for May 11. 
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David 
goer to bed early 








Simmons Beautyrest 
—Hundreds of sensi- 
tive coils covered with 
thicklayers of 5 oft lux- 
urious upholstering 


Simmons Ace Spring 
—Equal to a box 
Spring, yet lighter and 
Stronger. Less in cost. 
Slip cover additional 


Davip Binney PutTNaM 


author of “David Goes Voyaging”, “David Goes to Green- 

land” and “David Goes to Baffin Land.” Just now with his 

father, David is sponsoring a nation-wide competition among 

the Boy Scouts to select two boys to join Martin Johnson in 
Africa next July 


Davin Putnam ts a splendid example of the vigorous health 
that comes from proper sleep— plenty of it—and early hours. 
Simmons, largest makers of beds, springs and mattresses, 
have developed scientifically.the sleep equipment which 
gives complete relaxation and induces healthful sleep. This 
extraordinary comfort is within reach of every income. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace 
Spring, $19.75. Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly 
higher. The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco 


SIMMONS 


BEDS + SPRINGS + MATTRESSES 
{ BUILT FOR SLEEP } 
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“Sleep builds muscle’ says 
DavipPutnam, 14-year-old 
adventurer and author 

An Interview by Fitzhugh Green 


HE most envied boy in America today is 
David Binney Putnam. 

David is 14, and just like any other awkward, 
happy, healthy, growing boy in his ’teens. But 
already he has cruised the South Seas in the 
Arcturus with William Beebe; sailed among 
North Greenland icebergs with Captain Bob 
Bartlett on the Morrissey; hunted polar bear with 
the Eskimos; and seen a big volcano break into 
eruption. 

He has written books about his adventures, 
too—books known to thousands of American 
boys and girls. 

How is it possible for a lad so young to accom- 
plish so much, and yet play football, box, rough- 
house, eat and live just about like any other 
fourteen-year-old? 

You would understand if you could see the 
boy. He weighs 158 pounds and stands six-feet- 
one in his stocking feet. 

Where does he get this marvelous physique? 
David himself told me. 

“T eat a lot’, he laughed when I asked him. 
“Guess I sleep a lot, too. You know I have two 
regular bunksin my room at homeinstead of beds.” 

“What’s the big idea?” 

“Well bunks are what a boy likes and they are 
pretty comfortable, too.” 

“How many hours a night do you sleep?” 

“Oh, about ten, sometimes more. I like to go 
to bed early.” 

A good message—coming froma boy like David. 

As I gazed admiringly at this citizen in the 
making—all six-feet-one of him — I realized that 
nature does most of her building of a man’s body 
during the precious hours of sleep. 





David's “bunk room” in is home at Rye, N.Y. Weather- 
beaten timbers form the framework of the bunks. Built-in 
book shelves are in easy reach. Quaint relics of his voyages 
cover the walls. Both bunks are equipped with Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattresses and Simmons Ace Springs 
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Sidney S$ 


FREE! 


To Bridge 
Players 


“How to Play Duplicate 
Bridge” 


by Sidney S. Lenz 


ET a thousand times more pleasure out of 

Auction Bridge. Play ‘“Duplicate.’’ It is 

a genuine test of knowledge and skill. It elim- 

inates luck, for all players of equal skill play 

exactly the same hi: ands during the evening. 

Duplicate is pl: iyed in all tournaments and at 
all the famous bridge clubs. 

Sidney 8. Lenz, the world’s champion bridge 
player, has written a simple, clear, concise ex- 
planation of Duplicate Bridge, with helpful 
suggestions for playing the game. A copy of 
this interesting book will be sent you free with 
your request for a 10-day trial of Duplitest 
Bridge Boards. 


. Lenz 





Play Duplicate 


Your game is bound to 
improve if you play Dupli- 
cate; you can go over 
each deal, trick by trick, 
discover every mistake 
made, and so improve 
your game _ wherever it 
may be weak. 


12 Boards for Only $2.98 


The most important accessory in Duplicate 
Bridge is a set of Bridge Boards. Up to this time 
Bridge Boards were extravagantly expensive. Now, 
at last, a way has been found to make the Boards by 
machine. That makes a set of 12 boards available for 
every bridge fan for only $2.98. Duplitest Bridge 
Boards save you at least $15 for the set of 12. Yet 
they are just as handsome, just as durable, and even 
handier. 


Send No Money 


Get a set of 12 Duplieate Bridge Boards for 10 
days’ trial. Send no money now. Merely mail the 
coupon or a letter, When the parcel is delivered, give 
the postman $2.98 plus the delivery charges. Then 
TRY THE BOARDS FOR TEN DAYS in actual 
play. If not completely satisfied with your bargain 
return the set and every penny you have paid will be 
refunded. Sidney Lenz's book “‘How to Play Dupli- 
cate" free with your order. Mail the coupon now. 
Lowell-Kelly Co., Dept. 25, 141 East 25th St., New 
York. 





LOWELL-KELLY CoO., Dept. 25 
141 East 25th St., New York 

Please send me one set of Duplitest Bridge Boards, 
boxed. Isend no money now but willgive the postman 
0D $2.98 for 12 (0. $5.85 for 24 () $7.65 for 32 


op delivery charges whe on I receive the package. 
f not satisfied after 10 days’ trial I may return them 
for refund of my money. Also send me a free copy of 
Sidney Lenz's ‘‘How to Play Duplicate Bridge. 


PUNO 5c hncbegechwbarsawe be eoee eke bs ee senest 


as £3 hcbddkwh Sek nase ebony 

















MEDICINE 





Pneumonia Flight 


Emergency. On Friday, April 20, 
Floyd Bennett suffering from influenza 
flew to the assistance of the Bremen crew. 
When he arrived in Lake Ste. Agnes, 
Quebec, he had contracted pneumonia. On 











©/nternational 


TASCHEREAU & FRIEND 
He spoke long & loud. 


Sunday, April 22, he was rushed to the 
Jeffrey Hale hospital, Quebec; word was 
flashed to New York. The New York 
World and the North American News- 
paper Alliance, sponsors of the flight, im- 
mediately telephoned Dr. William H. 
Delaney, superintendent of the hospital, 
suggesting a consultation, which was grate- 
fully accepted. Dr. Alvan L. Barach, as- 
sistant physician at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York, was sent up as consul- 
tant, arriving in Quebec with his special 
apparatus and two tanks of compressed 
oxygen, Monday, April 23. Bennett’s con- 
dition was very grave. A large part of the 
left lung was already involved, the right 
lung was also affected. In Canada, in the 


U. S., men & women prayed. 

Relief. In Manhattan, John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. telephoned Dr. Simon 
Flexner, director of laboratories of the 


Rockefeller Institute, asking if something 
could not be done. Director Flexner tele- 
phoned to Quebec. Consultant Barach 
said: “Well, you might send me some 
fresh Serum No. I and II. I probably 
could get it here, but I’d like to have it 
on hand in case we find it is the proper 
treatment.” 


On Tuesday, April 24, Colonel Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh flew to Quebec, carry- 
ing twelve bottles of anti-pneumonia serum 
and three white mice, and accompanied 
by Thomas B. Applegate, private secre- 
tary to Mr. Rockefeller. Immediately on 
his arrival that evening the white mice 
were inoculated with Floyd Bennett’s 
sputum. Just before midnight the results 
of the inoculation were published. The 
bulletin read: “The type of pneumonia 


from which Bennett is suffering has been 
disclosed by the inoculation of mice as 
type III.” A simple statement, but it 
meant the sera were useless, the flight was 
in vain, the breaks were against Bennett. 

Death. On Wednesday morning, April 
25, at 20 minutes to 11, Floyd Bennett 
died. 

Damnation. That evening Prime 
Minister of Quebec Hon. Louis Alexandre 
Taschereau and Provincial Secretary L, 
Athanase David spoke long and loud be- 
fore their public. They characterized the 
Lindbergh flight as unnecessary, as pure 
bluff, as U. S. publicity under the guise of 
charity. They declared there was plenty of 
anti-pneumonia serum to be had in Quebec. 
Said Spokesman David: 

“But I cannot stomach this way of 
making profit of a tragic situation under 
the mask of charity. Here we have every- 
thing that is necessary, and we do not 
need people to come from the United 
States to bring us serum. We can get along 
without American doctors be they the 
most accomplished specialists of that great 
country. 

“The serum—why they did not even 
try it. It was not the good one. We pass 
for a country of snows. That is bad enough 
without calling us a land of ignorants. We 
have scientists. We have serums.” 

In the United States these bitter words 
aroused echoes. Discontented citizens took 
up the accusation. A feeling that aviation 
was unscrupulous, newspapers debased, 
that the public had been hoaxed, even that 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh had lent a 
hand to this nefarious business sprang up. 
Letters poured in to the newspapers de- 
manding explanations. Was it just a pub- 
licity stunt? Why was not the serum used, 
if it was needed? Why did it have to be 
sent dramatically from Manhattan by air 
when Montreal was known as a great 
medical centre? What was the pretty touch 
about sending the white mice? 

Justification. Such squealing sceptics 
show by their questions that they know 
nothing about 

1) The course of pneumonia; 

2) The treatment of pneumonia; 

3) The research made in pneumonia. 

Even Prime Ministers and Provincial 
Secretaries may be ignorant of medicine. 
Every step that was taken was absolutely 
justified and imperative. 

Dr. Alvan L. Barach was chosen as con- 
sultant because he has developed the oxy- 
gen tent which has already saved many 
otherwise hopeless cases of pneumonia. 
The pneumonia patient generally suffocates 
to death. The lungs become congested, he 
cannot take in enough air to keep alive, he 
gasps, coughs, turns blue in the face, dies. 
Dr. Barach’s oxygen tent surrounds the 
patient’s head and chest with an atmos- 
phere of 60% oxygen. He no longer fights 
for air, it is fed to him. This was the tent 
through which Bennett greeted Lindbergh; 
in which he lived from the moment of Dr. 
Barach’s arrival. 

It was necessary to send the serum from 
New York, by airplane. Pneumonia is not 
a simple, single disease. Originally the 
term “pneumonia” meant any disease chat- 
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your bathroom 
may be, in design, 
a true part 


of your home 
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Bathroom designed and painted for Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. by Walter Reed 


By the individual grace of their forms, 
the new “Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures and Fittings make it possible to 
have your bathroom in fine accord 
with the architectural style of your 
home, and decorative distinction of 
your other rooms. 

Your bathroom may now be in- 
cluded in your plans for building or 
remodeling—with assurance that it 
will be in perfect harmony with the 
scheme entire. The illustration presents 
one of the many charming designs by 
distinguished artists, inspired by 
“Standard” exclusive developments in 
bathroom appointments. 

Here the proper fixtures and fittings 
are composed before an old-world back- 
ground—twisted columns of the later 
Romanesque—groined vault ceiling— 
old jewel-like Venetian star lantern. 
Rich colors bring into effective relief 
the beautiful ‘‘Royalton’’ Bath, the 
*‘Templeton’’ dress:ng-table lavatory 
and other fixtures. Contrast the living 
warmth of this ensemb'e with the cold 
monotonous austerity of the bathrooms 
of yesterday! 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


The new styled fixtures are now being 
exhibited in“Standard”’ Showrooms in 
principal cities, to which you are cordi- 
ally invited. The name “Standattd” is 
impressed in every fixture. 


Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures illustrated in the bathroom above 
with fittings of hexagonal design in 
smooth Chromard finish, not including 
the cost of installation: The Royalton 
Bath $278.00; The Templeton Lavatory 
$540.00; The Purimo Water Closet 
$123.00; The Shower $306.00. Fittings 
are also available in gold plate or 
Chromard with hand-hammered panels 
of Chromard, antique or green gold. 
Prices are given on request. 


All “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
are available in black, and a range of 
lovely pastel shades to correspond with 
any decoration, as well as white—with 
fittings hand wrought to the ideals of 
masters in metal art. 


“Standard” has an interesting book 
for you entitled “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home. It will be 
mailed on request. 





PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Stat dard” 





GOoLFk.. 


everyone can 
enjoy the best 


In polo or in yachting 
—in fact, in almost every 
field of recreation, the 
very best equipment is so 
high priced, it is limited 

to the few. 
& 


Golf is the one exception 
.--- Good golfers need not 
be wealthy. The best pos- 
sible equipment costs 
only a little more than the 
ordinary. 
a 


For example, each year 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of golfers play the 
very highest priced... . 
the very best golf ball 
-+.. the imported Black 
Dunlop ($1.00) 


IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 
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acterized by high fever and inflammation 
of the parenchyma of the lungs. The vast 
number of causes—colds, bronchitis, in- 
fluenza, typhoid fever, measles, fatigue, 
exposure—indicates its complexity. Dur- 
ing the War men died of pneumonia after 
inhaling poison gases. 

The Pneumonia. A large family of 
organisms called the pneumococci are re- 
sponsible for the various types of pneu- 
monia. They fall into four great groups, 
Types I, II, III, IV. For Types I and II 


| excellent sera have been prepared from 


horses. These can be found in any large 
city in the world, including Montreal, al- 
though there was none obtainable in 
Quebec. Horse serum, however, makes 
many sick people worse. The foreign pro- 
teins introduced into the human body may 
cause chills, sweating, suffocation, fainting: 
obviously not the best stimulation for a 
Floyd Bennett with a temperature of 103 
degrees; a pulse of 124 beats a minute; a 
left lung full of pus. This was the Type 
II serum at Montreal; pure enough but 
containing horse serum. 


For three years Drs. Felton and Rose- 
now at Harvard and Drs. Park and Banz- 
haf at the New York City Board of Health 
had worked to get the horse serum out of 
the final product. Finally they were suc- 
cessful. They developed a method of grow- 
ing the anti-bodies in the horse, making 
the serum, then refining it until all the 
horse serum was removed, leaving only the 
helpful anti-bodies. The refined product is 
ten times as effective and has no dangerous 
after effects. There is only one place in 
Canada or the United States where this 
serum is prepared: the Board of Health of 
the City of New York. This is the serum 
that was sent by air for Floyd Bennett. 


The white mice did not go along for the 
ride. They went to prove which type of 
pneumonia was responsible. Mice, to 
jualify for this work, must be bred through 
many generations. Their family and life 
history must be known in order to avoid 
introducing complicating factors. Pedi- 
greed Canadian mice would have done as 
well, but since the plane and the serum 
were going anyway, there was no need to 
take a chance on not finding the mice. 


Floyd Bennett had been in the hospital 
only one day when the plane left New 
York. It is not always possible to deter- 
mine the type of pneumonia in that time. 
Unfortunately he had Type III double 
lobar pneumonia, the most dangercus of 
all the pneumonias, for which no reliable 
serum has as yet been developed. Had it 
been Type I or II, the press might now be 
full of encomiums for the quick thinking, 
quick acting expedition that saved his life. 


a 
Vitamin D 


At the annual meeting, last fortnight, of 
the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia—founded by Benjamin Franklin— 
Dr. Alfred Fabian Hess of Manhattan, 
famed vitamin-searcher, revealed results 
of his latest researches in the study of 
Vitamin D, which everyone knows is the 
one whose presence in the diet prevents 
rickets. Searcher Hess had found Vitamin 
D in fish-eggs, chicken-eggs, snake-eggs, as 
material for the early development of the 
species. 
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At the Waldorf 


(See front cover.) 

It was Convention Week for the gazette 
& clarion men. Unlike other convention 
groups, they did not back-slap. That was 
their distinguishing sign as they swarmed 
through the lobbies and corridors of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Manhattan hotel, during 
the annual sessions of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the 
Associated Press. 


_ Among those present were: 


McCormick & Patterson. The two 
newspapers with the largest circulations 
in the U. S. are the New York Daily 
News (daily 1,226,000, Sunday 1,416,000) 
and the Chicago Tribune (daily 811,000, 
Sunday 1,167,000). The first, a tabloid, 
is the offspring of the second. Both are 
published by Col. Robert Rutherford Mc- 
Cormick, 47, and Capt. Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson, 49. Col. McCormick devotes most 
of his time to the Tribune, while Capt. 
Patterson’s chief interest is the Daily 
News. 

They are cousins, grandchildren of 
famed Joseph Medill who put the Trib- 
une on the path to lustiness. They 
made sandpies together as children. They 
went to Yale. But before young Patter- 
son was graduated, he rushed off to China 
in 1900 as war correspondent. Two years 
later, he was married and became a re- 
porter on the Tribune. As he rose from 
one desk to another, he wrote four trivial 
novels, the most successful of which was 
A Little Brother of the Rich, and one 
good play, The Fourth Estate. He said he 
was writing to please himself. When the 
War started, he went to Germany, Bel- 
gium, France for the Tribune. On the en- 
trance of the U. S., he enlisted in the 
artillery as a private, emerged a captain. 

Meanwhile, young McCormick was 
studying law, dabbling in politics, getting 
married, emerging from the War a colonel. 

From the time that they first began to 
wiggle pencils, Cousins McCormick & 
Patterson knew that the Tribune was 
waiting for them. They took over the 
reins of editorship in 1914, and after the 
War their whip cracked loudly, domineer- 
ingly. The morning field in Chicago had 
been cut down to two newspapers: the 
Tribune and the Hearst-owned Herald and 
Examiner.* In a circulation war which 
culminated in the distribution of nearly 
$1,000,000 worth of “lucky number” cou- 
pons, both newspapers distinguished them- 
selves in bad taste and the Tribune 
achieved a domination which has never 
since been threatened. Andy & Min 
Gump became world figures and the Trib- 
une Tower was built (Col. McCormick 
chose the site and Capt. Patterson sug- 
gested the $100,000 contest for an archi- 
tectural design). This April, the Tribune 
won another great victory when it led the 
attack that smashed the Thompson-Small- 
Crowe-Smith machine in the Republican 
primaries (Time, April 23). To the victor 


*There is also the carefully edited Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, of which 33-year-old 
Knowlton L. (“Snake”) Ames Jr., onetime 
Princeton footballer, is general manager. 
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belong the boasts; and boast the Tribune 
did. 

The smaller fry of editors and pub- 
lishers at the A. N. P. A. convention saw 
a small electric sign on the ground floor 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. It read: 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
»— EXHIBIT 
It led into the largest and perhaps the 














©U. & U. 
FRANK Brett Noyes 
.. . likes the sun, publishes the Star. 


most blatant exhibit at the convention. 
Huge electric signs gleamed: “CHAM- 
PION OF THE WORLD,” “WORLD’S 
GREATEST NEWSPAPER.” Printed 
matter told how the Tribune had licked 
Mayor Thompson & friends; how, be- 
cause of the Tribune, “Chicago can again 
walk proudly among the cities!—and the 
class in advertising may now step up and 
learn a lesson from the politicians!” 

The smaller fry saw another sign form- 
ing in their minds: Blatancy pays if used 
at the right moment. Well does the Trib- 
une know this. When it sets out to fight 
a roughneck, its editorial writers use the 
language of the street. When it built a 
tabloid in New York City for more than 
a million readers, it gave the subway eyes 
what they wanted but did not overstep 
the bounds of decency as did Bernarr 
Macfadden’s porno-Graphic. When it 
founded the weekly, Liberty, it knew that 
it would have to be louder than the Satur- 
day Evening Post.* 

Few men know their public better than 
Col. McCormick & Capt. Patterson. Of 
the two, Capt. Patterson is the better 
newshawk, the more imaginative. He is 
credited with suggesting the characters of 
Andy & Min Gump to Cartoonist Sidney 
Smith. Capt. Patterson has hatched many 
of his startling schemes while contemplat- 

*Last week Sheppard Butler, executive editor 
of Liberty, made a two-page confession to his 
readers. He said in part: “It doesn’t make any 
particular hit with us when people try to make 
themselves friendly by telling how terrible the 
old Post is getting to be. The Post is a pretty 
successful publishing enterprise. It makes a few 
pennies and has a few readers. . . . We are not 
addressing ourselves to thoughtful gentlemen who 
sit in club windows on Fifth Avenue and read 
editorials in the [New York] Times. We are not 
appealing to the smart, fashionable rich or to 
the intellectuals and intelligentsia.” 


42 BROAD STREET 
New York City 


YOUR WELL-DRESSED SALESMAN 


Do your letters match him in snap and style? 


You expect your salesman to make an appearance 
that adequately represents your business. 

But for every call he makes, you send out ten, 
twenty—a hundred letters. Do they, too, look 
their part? Do they adequately represent your 
business? 

The first step to make them do so is to use 
crisp, capable-looking letterheads, of crackly 
paper that talks to fingers as your typed words 
talk to eyes. 


There is no finer or more suitable paper for 
business letterheads than Old Hampshire Bond, 
made of selected fresh, new rags that have not 
lost their strength in previous service of any kind. 

This splendid paper comes in white and twelve 
superb tints. If color in your letterhead seems 
suited to your business, your printer or stationer, 
with the aid of the Old Hampshire specimen 
booklet, will help you pick the right tint. 


Old Hampshire 
Hioud 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH: HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 


“*The Aristocrat of 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe that: Different 


pF gees to give your feet the proper 
support needed to meet present 
day walking conditions—cement walks 
and floors—Foot-Joy shoes will keep all 
the nerves and muscles of the human 
walking mechanism happy, like no other 
shoes made in the world. When your fect 
ask you to sit down at 5 o'clock at night 
it is a sure sign you need Foot-Joy shoes. 

They are made in smart, exclusive 
styles for all occasions—street, sport, or 
evening wear. Send for illustrated cata- 
loguc. 


FIELD & FLINT a Brockton, Mass. 
Makers of high grade shoes for over 60 years 


The above statement is just as true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 
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ing the fine cattle and hogs which he breeds 
on his farm at Libertyville, Ill. Col. Mc- 
Cormick does much of his thinking while 
taking long walks. 

Edward Hubert Butler, 44, who went 
to Yale a few years after McCormick & 
Patterson, was elected president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. His paper is the Buffalo News, big- 
gest in a city where the competition is so 
great that the highways for 200 miles 
around are punctuated every mile with 
newspaper signboards. He has a big, 
handsome jaw, banking interests, and is a 
director of the Associated Press. 

Frank Brett Noyes, 64, who knows 
politicians, likes the sun, travels widely, 
was re-elected president of the Associated 
Press. His paper is the Washington Star. 

Maj. Edward Bushrod Stahiman, 
844, was the oldest active newspaper pub- 
lisher at the convention. Born in Meck- 
lenburg, Germany, he came to the U. S. 
to build railroads before purchasing the 
Nashville Banner. His never luke-warm 
rival, Luke Lea of the Nashville Tennes- 
seean, was also present. 

Adolph S. Ochs, 70, publisher of the 
New York Times, was honored by the 
Associated Press at a dinner at Sherry’s 
to commemorate his soth anniversary as 
a newspaper publisher. 

Walter Ansel Strong, 44, tall, hefty, 
was congratulated on the new plant his 
Chicago Daily News, famed home paper, 
is building on the Chicago River. This 
plant will have a public piazza and foun- 
tains in its front yard. 

Samuel P. Weston, newspaper doctor, 
had a busy time being consulted by pub- 
lishers yearning to know what was wrong 
with their papers. Canny, he refused to 
divulge the names of any of his clients. 
However, it is known that, as an engineer, 
he helped design the plants of the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Akron, 
Ohio, Beacon-Journal. 

Col. S. L. Slover, publisher of the Nor- 
folk, Va., Ledger-Dispatch, packed up his 
new kit bag with zipper fastening; it was 
his prize for winning the annual golf tour- 
nament of the A. N. P. A. at the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club. 

John C. Martin, suave vice president 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
New York Evening Post, was pointed out 
as the most heavily insured man in the 
U. S. He carries $6,500,000 worth of life 
insurance in 23 companies. 

James Wright Brown, publisher of 
Editor & Publisher, famed for his greei- 
ing of “How,” distributed to friends many 
a package of Lucky Strike cigarets with 
his name on them. 

David Lawrence was lauded for the 
steady growth of his complete, factual 
United States Daily of Washington, D. C. 

Albert M. (“Lucky”) Snook, Van- 
dyke-bearded publisher of the Aurora, IIL, 
Beacon-Journal, smiled when _ stupid 
photographers asked him to spell his name 
over again. He had distinguished himself 
at the Associated Press convention in 1924 
by emitting a strange & enthusiastic cry 
on the appearance of President Calvin 
Coolidge. His wife, at home in Aurora, 
heard the cry over the radio, said: “When 
I recognized Mr. Snook’s holler, I knew he 
was all right.” Mr. Snook achieved the 
epithet of “Lucky” when he won The 
Chess Game, a painting by John Singer 
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Sargent, at a lottery in 1924 for the bene- 
fit of lay patrons of the Painters’ and 
Sculptors’ Gallery Association in Man- 
hattan.* 

Zell Hart Deming of the Warren, 
Ohio, Tribune-Chronicle was the only pub- 
lisher present who does her own fruit 
canning. 

Laymen. Publishers also heard fine 
words from the mouths of Rev. Samuel 
Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America; 
Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., president of 
General Motors Corp.; Count Hermann 
Keyserling, philosopher; Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York City; M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broad- 
casting Corp. The only back-slapper at 
the convention was a onetime blackface 
comedian named Frank Colton who was 
hired to parade through corridors of the 
Waldorf-Astoria as Maj. Amos Hoople, 
comic strip character syndicated by 
N. E. A. 

Associated Press. Two resolutions 
were adopted: 1) to extend special vot- 
ing rights and protest rights to the entire 
A. P. membership of 1,200 newspapers; 
2) to float a new bond issue of $500,000, 
of which no member can buy more than 
$1,000 worth. 

A. N. P. A. The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association adopted a resolu- 
tion urging Congress to lower postal rates 
for newspapers (these rates now range 
from 50% to 900% higher than before the 
War). A committee ca Freedom of the 
Press was appointed to investigate the 
doings of outside censors. 


In Washington, D. C., a fortnight ago, 
two of the 217 members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors debated 
what a reputable newspaper should do 
with the following hypothetical story: A 
prominent businessman, large advertiser, 
social leader, philanthropist, is in an au- 
tomobile accident with a woman who is 
not his wife; a reporter finds out that the 
two had been in a roadhouse together and 
had been drinking before the accident; 
but the police are willing to hush up the 
whole affair. 

The assembled editors unanimously de- 
cided it was a newspaper’s duty to its pub- 
lic to publish the story, straight-forwardly, 
without bias, without playing up its sen- 
sational angle. 

Satisfied with their doings, the editors 
adjourned after electing Walter M. Harri- 
son, managing editor of the Daily Okla- 
homan of Oklahoma City, to the presi- 
dency of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 


Father & Son 

To tell quaint and “human interest” do- 
ings of business bigwigs, to supply con- 
densed financial news “for busy business- 
men,” is the avowed purpose of Forbes 
(semi-monthly), edited by Bertie Charles 
Forbes. 

To make some money, to get practice, 
to have fun, is the avowed purpose of 
Junior Englewood (New Jersey weekly), 


*Other able Snooks are John Wilson Snook, 
warden of the U. S. penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga.; 
Homer Clyde Snook, electrophysicist, of South 
Orange, N. J.; John S. Snook, onetime Congress- 
man, of Paulding, Ohio; Frank S. Snook, chief 
of the State Department of Motor Vehicles, of 
Sacramento, Calif, 
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edited by Bruce C. Forbes, 12-year-old 
son of Bertie Charles. 

Last week Son Bruce’s sheet contained 
the following notice: “So many people 
wanted to advertise in this issue that we 
had to stop taking them, but we will try 
to make room in the next issue.” 

The commercial shrewdness of Son 
Forbes is evident in every column of 
Junior Englewood. To-stimulate circula- 
tion he offers prizes of $1 and $2 for print- 








Bruce, SON OF BERTIE 
. gave prizes for jokes & conundrums. 


able jokes and conundrums by youngsters, 
for essays by teachers. His biggest prize 
contest has the subject: “What I want to 
be and why.” 

Junior Englewood has a weekly circula- 
tion of 300 copies at five cents each. An 
average issue contains $24 worth of ad- 
vertising at 66% cents an inch. The print- 
ing is a professional job. 

Said Son Forbes last week: “You see, 
I want to take my father’s place some day. 
I read all his magazines and everything 
that he writes in the New York news- 
papers. And some day I think I'll be a 
real editor like him.” 

— 
Life Laughs 

With her contemporaries Life had fun in 
her own May 3 issue. Almost typographi- 
cally perfect, she burlesqued the Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, New Masses, 
Colliers, The Nation, True Story, Harpers 
Bazar, Judge, New Yorker, College Hu- 
mor, American Mercury, Arts and Decora- 
tion, Poetry, McCalls, Scientific American, 
The Eclipse Lovers Weekly, Christian Her- 
ald, Lariat Story Magazine, TiME. 

President Calvin Coolidge figured in the 
laughs. His name was signed to a letter 
saying The Nation was a “darb”’; his pic- 
ture was substituted for Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s in the masthead of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, which was published “in associa- 
tion with the United States mint and N. 
W. Ayer & Son.’’* 

Life readere, pleased, anticipated further 
diversions in the reorganized Life which is 
to appear on May Io. 





. *Famed advertising agency with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 








Dont par tired 
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morning --- fs so easy 


fo avoid it. 


HY start the day with a “sleep- 

W famished” look to your face—a 
pale, haggard castto your complexion and 
a skin that looks more dead than alive? 


Pep up. Shake off the cobwebs. Look and 
feel alive, bright, refreshed, clear-headed. 
It’s easy this new way, and you do it 
yourself—after shaving ... in just about 
10 seconds. 

Here’s the secret. The minute you get thru 
shaving, splash on a few drops of Fougere 
Royale, the new skin freshener. The effect 
is like magic—just like sitting down and 
getting massaged by your favorite barber. 
It not only wakes your skin right up— 
brings the good red blood to the surface 


le 
Roy 
Fins igo 


ager 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum, 50¢c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c¢ 


—stimulates your facial muscles, but it 
soothes, cools and smooths your skin as 
well. It’s styptic too—stops bleeding. 
You'll like it. Everybody does. 


And if you want to do the thing up really 


right, try Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
—the non-caustic, non-irritating, perfect- 
ly balanced shaving cream. No burn or 
smart to this one. And it gives you the 
coolest, sweetest shave you ever had in 
your life. Both members of this wonder- 
ful shaving team are mildly perfumed 
with Fougere Royale (Royal Fern), a 
wholesome, outdoor fragrance that men 
are proud of. Write for generous samples 
if you wish. Mail the coupon below now. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T7 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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Go west to Europe 


Through the ancient east are glorious adventures that mul- 
tiply beyond compare the pleasures of an European trip. Go 
westward this time. 


A glimpse of Honolulu, if you choose, days or weeks through Japan, 
then Shanghai and Hong Kong with scores of enchanting trips to the 
interior of China available. Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and 
then into Europe through Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 

You may start your trip from New York or Boston, visiting Havana 
and Panama on your way to California. 


Or come overland to Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle for your 
embarkation. See the great Pacific Coast. 

After your trip through Europe you may return from Marseilles to 
New York and Boston aboard these same palatial Round the World 
Liners. 

You will have made the world circuit in a surprisingly short time 
and at a cost that is far less than you have thought it could be. 


You sail aboard magnificent President Liners, broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. They are luxuriously appointed. Commodious 
rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious decks. A swimming pool. A 
Cuisine par excellence. 

Stopovers where you like for on~ week or longer. You continue on 
a similar ship with identical accommodations. Like a cruise on a 
private yacht. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
ew | fortnight from Boston and New York. Every two weeks a sail- 
ing from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A sailing of American Mail Liners from Seattle and Victoria every 
alternate Saturday. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1206CONTINENTAL TR, BLDG., BALTIMORE 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 





| 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








Bulldog into Synagog 

In Brooklyn, Albert Begleite, Seymour 
Cohen, Bernard Silver, George Zucker- 
man, Philip Ausuacks ran howling down a 
street, pursued by a black bulldog. At the 
corner was a synagog; knowing well that 
the bulldog would never dare to follow 
them inside, the five screeching urchins 
scampered toward its door and_ jostled 
through. When the bulldog reached the 
door, he pushed it open with his flat snub 
nose and dashed inside. Barking furiously 
and growling in the solemn gloom, he cor- 
nered the five boys and bit each on one or 
both legs. After that, the bulldog, still 
snarling, was taken to the Board of 
Health; the five boys were dragged whim- 
pering out of the synagog. 


 —— 





Rower Romer 


In Lisbon, Portugal, one Captain Franz 
Romer got into a rubber-covered canvas 
boat, 20 feet long. In it were 55 gallons 
of water, 590 pounds of food, and some 
oars. Captain Romer sat down, sniffed 
the air and started to row across the 
Atlantic Ocean, to Manhattan. 


—e 

U.S. Wives 
“American wives,” said Mrs. Clarence 
G. Goodwin, onetime president of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Women’s Clubs, “fall 
into five classes.” These were the classes: 





Per Cent 
Home maker, or “Ideal” type...... 30 
Jazz, or “Can Opener” type........20 
PE Pre ree Pee eree 15 
ee ee ere rer rs 
eT ee eee et ere 15 


Having presented this curious tabula- 
tion, Mrs. Goodwin said that most women 
would turn into ideal wives if they were 
equipped with “good plumbing, well-built 
kitchens and labor-saving devices of all 
sorts.” 


Glass Eye 

All through the winter months T. H. 
Brown’s glass eye had functioned as well 
as could be expected. Last fortnight as he 
stepped from a well-heated house in Ran- 
ger, Tex., cold air struck his false eye, 
caused it to burst into a shower of pieces, 
pour tiny particles of glass over his face 
and into his one normal eye. 





° 





~ 


——@——— 


Ralph Richards 


In Manhattan, one Ralph Richards was 
accused of visiting illegal saloons, posing 
as a prohibition enforcement officer and 
extracting large bribes from the propri- 
etors. When, after being twice arrested 
for this practice, he was held without bail, 
Ralph Richards made a proposal to law 
authorities. He would aid detectives to 
find the whereabouts of an alleged “gang” 
which had assisted him in his operations. 

Last week Ralph Richards was set upon 
the trail of several of his former compan- 
ions in crime. Foolish policemen were 
satisfied when Ralph Richards promised to 
bring his cronies to an appointed meeting 
place for arrest. The police unleashed 
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Is it merely a beautiful ornament or 


is it an aceurate and dependable timepiece? 


Your jeweler’s answers to these 


six questions will tell you. 


Your jeweler tenderly places an 
exquisite wrist watch across your 
arm... You murmur your admi- 
ration as you finger and fondle it 
...And then a doubt interrupts 
your thrill. 


Can this tiny and gorgeous adorn- 
ment really be as practical as it is 
beautiful? 


You need not remain in doubt... 
The truth—the whole truth — 
is yours if you ask the jeweler 
the following six questions: 


READEARTAREAREAREAREAREANE. 





A 1-jewel ELGIN movement 
in a gold-filled case, with sil- 
vered dial. .... Price $35. 


Copyright ELGIN , 1928 





Tiny gems stud the white solid 
gold case of this unfailing 
ELGIN movement. . . $150. 


[1] Is it guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service; not only by 
the dealer but by its maker? 
[2] If so, has its maker been in 
business long enough to prove 
the worth of his guarantee—say 
half a century? [3] In case of 
an accident, while in a foreign 
country or in a small, remote 
place, can this watch be easily 
and economically repaired by 
any local jeweler? [4] Are its 
parts standardized and carried 
by jewelers throughout the world? 
[5] Are its dimensions such 
that it is as practical as it is 
beautiful? [6] Can the dealer 
recall instances where this make 
of watch has served faithfully 
for many, many years? 








If it’s an Elgin ... you'll get defi- 
nite and decisively favorable an- 


ENSUES 


swers to all six questions. 


a 


Sponsored by a watch company 
which has uninterruptedly made 
fine watches for more than sixty 


years, an Elgin is not alone 
guaranteed to be an accurate 
timekeeper ... but its service is 
guaranteed by Elgin jewelers in 
every part of the universe. 





CS EXNSY BOSE BONS BONS TONS BONS 





A solid gold case, in white 
or green tone; 15-jewel ELGIN 
movement... + Price $60. 


Chastely engraved is the 
white gold case of 
this l5-jewel ELGIN 
movement ....+-. $60. 


An ELGIN movement of 17 
jewels in a 14-karat gold-filled 
case . . Price $50. (All prices 
are slightly higher in Canada). 
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Do You 
Eat 
Bran? 


Then try this delicious hot 

breakfast —it banishes that 

“not sick—not well’ feel- 

ing ... and you don’t even 
taste the bran 


ERE is a different way to eat bran, a way 
which makes it a delicacy even to chil- 

dren ... bran hidden in a whole wheat food 
that offers a delightful change for breakfast. 


This unique food is different from anything 
you've ever tasted. Its texture is different— 
and its flavor. You will prefer it to soft, flat- 
tasting cereals. Yet it embodies all their nutri- 
tive elements and more. You'll never be 
satisfied with unappetizing bran again. 





When mornings are sluggish; your head 
heavy; your eyes dull and lifeless—try Petti- 
john’s for breakfast. Though it is delightfully 
good to eat, it has almost amazing regulatory 
features which correct digestive disorders the 
natural way, without the use of medicines. 
And the crunchy zest of the whole wheat 
grains is good for your teeth! 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with 12 millsin cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. This deli- 
cious whole wheat cereal is Quaker Oats 
Laboratory’s solution to a serious national 
diet problem. It is cooked, ready to eat, in 3 
to 5 minutes. Try it tomorrow, at the sugges- 
tion of The Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


Send for a valuable booklet, ““The 
Truth About Bran.”” Address The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


their captive and waited at the rendezvous, 
but Ralph Richards failed to make good 
his promise. Policemen did not know 
whether he had absconded alone, rejoined 
his “gang” or been murdered for treach- 


| ery, by its members. 




















Smug & Secure 
“The greatest danger which faces 


Rotary today is that we Rotarians, so smug 
and secure economically, feel that by 





©Harris & Ewing 
Rotary’s SKEGGS 
He flayed adulation. 


simply belonging to the Rotary Club, we 
are discharging our obligations. Rotary 
was never meant to be a smoke screen be- 
hind which we could hide from our civic 
ice’ has become almost nauseating. . . .” 

This brief brave speech was made in 
Asbury Park, N. J., by the second vice 
president of Rotary International, whose 
name is Leonard T. Skeggs. The president 
of Rotary International is Arthur H. Sapp. 


3 —_—o— 
Scamps 

“My name is Chance Stow,” said a 
Negro stowaway to a Manhattan immi- 
gration official. 

“And what is your name?” said the 
official to Chance Stow’s companion, a 
slinking, shabbily dressed, ebony adoles- 
cent, with a scooped face, pointed ears, 
piggish eyes and a gold tooth. 

“My name is Jimmie Walker,” replied 


| the rascal, unaware, doubtless, that this 


name belongs to Manhattan’s clever, 
handsome & well-dressed mayor. By no 


means amused at such an impertinent coin- 
cidence, the immigration official ordered 
Chance Stow and Jimmie Walker to hurry 
back to Barbados, whence they had come. 





Moros 

At Manila, P. I., is the only electric 
chair in the Orient. One morning last week 
it had four occupants in quick succession. 
All were stalwart brownamoors, members 
of the traditionally courageous Moro tribe, 
Mahometans by faith. While robbing a 
fellow Moro’s house they had found it 
necessary to kill the fellow. Accustomed 





to sharp-edged violence, all four awaited 
death with proud fortitude, accepting last 
rites of their faith from Datu Tahil, a 
Moro Chieftain staying at their prison for 
inciting a rebellion on Jolo Island. When 
they saw the chair, three of the condemned 
men quailed, collapsed. The fourth was 
calm in the face of heaven’s lightning. He 
believed, though he saw how the lightning 
was turned upon him, that houris would 
drag him into Paradise by his singed top- 
knot. 
steichinill ality 

Bees 


On the road to Tulare, Calif., one after- 
noon last fortnight two vehicles collided; 
the confusion that resulted made traffic 
impossible until sundown. One of the ve- 
hicles carried hives loaded with bees. 
Traffic officers bravely took posts at points 
along the road to advise motorists to take 
detours until dark, when the bees returned 
to their hives again. 


AERONAUTICS 


Consequences 


Let three men set out in a boat from 
Ireland and the consequences are their 
own. Let the three whirl a propeller in 
the dim mist of an Irish morning, eat 
nibbly breakfasts, wave carefully cour- 
ageous goodbyes and set off into the West 
as though frightened by the rising sun, 
and the wheels of the world are set churn- 
ing with their own. 

Hope, adventure, romance, work, love 
& hate, tragedy follow in the trail of their 
wake. The effect of their flight is felt in 
the farthest corners of civilization. To 
some it brings fame and money. To rivals 
it brings disappointment. To the daring 
it brings danger. To the glib it brings end- 
less speeches. To one, needlessly, it 
brings death. To many, sorrow. 

During those fretful days when two 
Germans and an Irishman bent over maps 
in the mess hall of Baldonnel Airdrome, 
little did they reck the possible conse- 
quences of their flight. Theirs at that 
moment must have been a single-tracked 
mind. They meant to fly from Dublin to 
New York; they were taking all the risks, 
facing the supreme danger with shining 
faces. They asked no man to do what 
they were doing. 

Reporters, telegraphers, editors, print- 
ers were the first to feel the effect of 
their flight; to them it meant just another 
day of newspapers. Skippers of steam- 
ships next craned their necks, scanning the 
leaden skies for some sign of this fleeting 
Bremen.* But when Baron Ehrenfried 
Gunther von Huenefeld, Capt. Hermann 
Koehl and Maj. James C. Fitzmaurice 
dropped onto the frozen waste of Greenly 
Island in Southern Labrador, far off their 
expected course, they gave Lighthouse 
Keeper Le Tempier a torch with which 
‘to light the fires of the world. 

A hurried tramp through the snow, 
excited taps on the key at Point Armour, 
and William Barrett transmitted word that 
the flyers had landed safely, first to 














*Meticulous editors, discovering German, an- 
nounced in the Manhattan newspapers that the 
trans-Atlantic plane’s name should be pronounced 
as though it were spelled ‘“‘Bray-men.” 
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Your Competition— 
are you ahead of tt? 


HANGING business conditions, plus 

keener competition for the consumers’ 
dollar, make it imperative to again scan your 
costs that you may be level with or ahead of 
competition. 

You are quite sure your production costs 
are right, your organization trained and on its 
toes, but — 

how about your shipping room? 

Are there leaks here that can be turned 
into profits? Are your crates rightly de- 
signed? Are they light, yet strong? How 
much lumber is wasted— how much time? 










Would box shooks or cut-to-size crating 
effect a worth while economy? Could you 
use part of your packing room space for more 
production? 

These are important questions. They all 
have a bearing on your yearly profits or your 
opportunity to get ahead of competition. 

The Weyerhaeuser man can answer them. 
Ask him. Apply his expert crating experience 
and knowledge of lumber to your shipping 
problems. Let him advise which is most ad- 
vantageous for you to use—crating lumber, 
box shooks or cut-to-size crating. 


MATING LUMBERYS TANDARD LENGI NS OR CUT IO SIZE! 


7 WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


‘J Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., 
St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New York; P. O. Drawer 629, Port Newark, N. J.; 2401 First National 

Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo; 1418 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. 
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Save time, energy and money 
—don’t market every day 


The General Electric Refrigerator is unusually 
roomy and it keeps all food healthfully fresh 


ils such a relief not to have to go to market every day. 
Two or three times a week will do the job—with en- 
ergy and time and money saved — if you have a General 
Electric Refrigerator. 


For even the smallest model is so designed that, it can 
hold a generous store of foods—several days’ supply for 
the average family. And its temperature is just right to 
keep meats wholesome, milk sweet, salads crispy. 


You will notice, too, that the General Electric has no 
belts or fans or drain pipes. All its machinery is hermet- 
ically sealed in one steel casing. You will be glad that it 
needs absolutely no oiling. And your bills for electricity 
will tell you that this perfect refrigeration is economical. 


There are many models—at a wide range of prices. Get 
full information about them by writing us for booklet H-5, 
which is illustrated and completely descriptive. 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ; 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIQ ' 
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cross the Atlantic by airplane from east 
to west. Erwin Stuart Davis, an amateur 
wireless operator of Manchester, N. H,, 
caught the message, and gave it to the 
Associated Press for broadcasting. 

With commendable enterprise, news- 
papers fought for airplanes. In amazing 
time, the first got through; C. A, 
(“Duke’’) Schiller and Dr. Louis Cuisinier 
risked their lives in the flight, almost as 
dangerous in that stormy maelstrom as the 
plunge across the Atlantic. More planes 
started up, with insanely jealous camera- 
men, writers, mechanics, until the frozen 
corner of Canada began to bulge. 

The Hotel Savard, in snowy Murray 
Bay (La Malbaie, the French-Canadians 
call it) became jammed with men & 
women; two slept in a bed and cots filled 
up the dinky corridors, just as though a 
notorious murderer were to be tried. 


| Sleighs were requisitioned, as recklessly as 


planes. More men, more money, were 
poured into the northland. ... In New 
York, hawkers sold flags and _ buttons, 
carpenters started building grandstands. 

. In Beauceville, Quebec, a young girl 
wrote her first mashnote, to an Irishman. 

. On the westward-bound liner Dres- 


| den Mrs. Koehl and Mrs. Fitzmaurice 
| started an eventful voyage. .. . 


In Detroit, two fliers arose from sick- 


| beds to join in the rescue: Floyd Bennett 


and Bernt Balchen. At 5 o’clock of a 
morning they set out in a giant Ford tri- 
motored liner. At Lake Ste. Agnes, Ben- 
nett had a fever of 102, could go no fur- 
ther. He was rushed to Quebec, deathly 
ill of pneumonia. Commander Richard 


| Byrd came to his side; Col. Charles A. 
| Lindbergh made an inspired flight to bring 


him succor (see MEDICINE, p. 22). Can- 
ada suddenly contained a noble percentage 
of the world’s greatest fliers, for by now 


| Clarence D. Chamberlin had joined the 
| arctic air circus. 


Bennett died. Threatened by fate a 
year ago, when he was hurt testing the 
ship in which Byrd flew across the Atlan- 
tic, he was finally struck down. He who 


| had survived the terrors of a flight over 


the North Pole in 1926, succumbed at the 
prime of his flying career, at 38. He who 
was to go with Byrd to the Antarctic this 
year died in Jeffrey Hale Hospital, Quebec, 
despite all that science and medicine could 


| do. 


His body was taken to Washington, there 


| to be buried beside that of another ex- 
| plorer in cold places, Rear Admiral Rob- 


ert Edwin Peary. A Negro was sent out 


| to dig the grave in Arlington National 


Cemetery; he related that while he was 
making this dusty place for a flyer to 
stay in, a tall man had come quietly to 
his side and watched him at his work. 
The Negro asked his name but the man, 
as mysterious as a spirit, said merely “I 
was his friend.” The stranger borrowed 
the Negro’s spade and stood with his feet 
planted in the hole, lifting out the earth. 
For a moment he leaned back on his 
shovel; “So this is the end. . . .” he said. 
Then he stepped out of the grave and went 
away. In the silence, under a grey sky, the 
Negro went on digging. 

Sadness, like fame, is fleeting. When the 
trans-Atlantic heroes reached Manhattan 
a city went mad with welcome. . . . Once 


again the wires hummed with conse- 


quences. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To John Davison Rockefeller, 
88, a second* great granddaughter; first 
grandchild of Rockefeller Jr. The child’s 
mother is Mrs. David M. Milton (Abby 
Rockefeller) of Manhattan. 


o 


Engaged. Horace E. Dodge, Detroit 
scion, to Miss Muriel Sisman, daughter of 
Andrew Sisman, Detroit contractor. 





~~ —_ 


Elected. Mrs. Alice Seidler Statler, 35, 
for eleven years secretary to Ellsworth 
Milton Statler; for one year his wife; to 
be chairman of the board of directors of 
the Hotels Statler Co.; succeeding her hus- 
band, who died three weeks ago. 


_——— 


Resigned. John Bassett Moore, 67, as 
U. S. judge on the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the League of Na- 
tions, at Geneva; to complete 42 years’ 
work on a 75-volume treatise on inter- 
national law. 


: - 


Died. Frank Lockhart, 26, U. S. auto- 
mobile racing champion; in an accident, 
while trying to establish a new record; at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Last August he made 
a track record of 135.5 m. p. h. and in 
October set eight broad track non-com- 
petitive speed records. 


a 


Died. Floyd Bennett, 37, pilot of the 
first airplane to fly to the North Pole and 
back; of pneumonia; at Quebec (see 
p. 22). 

Died. General Baron Peter Nicolaie- 
vich Wrangel, 49, onetime commander-in- 
chief of the Russian White Army; of in- 
testinal trouble; at Brussels (see p. 15). 


- ? - 


Died. Charles Weston Folds, 57, potent 
capitalist, chairman of Wartime Liberty 
Loan drives in which $3,000,000,000 was 
raised in Chicago; of heart disease; at 
Chicago. 

Died. Dr. John Sedgwick Billings, 58, 
chief medical officer of the New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Market; of 
Manhattan; of septic arthritis; at Man- 
hattan. 

Died. Col. James Howell Cummings, 
60, president since 1906 of the John B. 
Stetson Co. (hats) which he entered in 
1882 as office boy; at Stetson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. ° 


> 


Died. Dr. Walter F. Seymour, 65, head 
of the Presbyterian Mission Hospital at 
Tsining, China; from a shot through the 
heart fired by a Chinese Nationalist sol- 
dier; in Tsining (see p. 16). 


Died. Martin Barnaby Madden, 73, 
U. S. Representative from Illinois; sud- 
denly, of heart disease; at Washington, 
D.C. (see p. 10). 


*His first: Anita Oser, daughter of Mrs. 
Mathilde McCormick Oser & Max Oser, Swiss 
(Tre, May 19, 1924). 


Uarying in mode with the centuries, jewelry 
has been the magic medium with which to 
express sparkling charm of personality. 





'CLETS that LAST 


Consult pour Teweler. 


NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 





STROWCGER 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a@ perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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I’ THE TREND of progress, physical beauty should 
accompany mechanical perfection. Forty years of devel- 
opment made Strowger P-A-X the world’s standard of 
interior telephony; and with mechanical improvement 
came refinement in design. There is a fineness about the 
instruments in keeping with richest appointments—yet 
their chaste simplicity is in equally good taste in modest 
surroundings. These qualities extend even to the switch- 
board—a quiet suggestion of the ultimate in efficiency. 
Detailed information from Strowger engineers will show 
clearly how P-A-X can serve your business. 


TROWGER (2) AUTOMATI(™ 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems ....Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) .... Indus- 
trial Fire Alarm Systems . . . . Supervisory Control Systems for Power 
Stations . . . . and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn, 
New York, N, Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. | 
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SPORT 


Hagen Drubbed 


When anyone’s hands blister playing 
golf it means that the pfayer is just learn- 
ing the game or that he has not played 
for a long time. Walter Hagen, after one 
day’s practice in England where he had 
gone to play Archie Compston a match 
for $3,750, got a big water blister on the 














GOLFER HAGEN 
He had plaster on his blister. 


pad of flesh at the base of the little finger 
of his right hand. One English sports 
writer said that the match ought to be 
postponed. Hagen wanted it postponed 
himself. He explained that he had come 
all the way from Los Angeles in twelve 
days, and that except for that one day at 
Moor Park he hadn’t had any practice 
except a few balls which he drove off the 
roof of his hotel into the Thames, and 
that he had been acting in the cinema 
all winter. Told that he would have to 
play anyway, he hired a detective to get 
him out of bed on time. 

Two years ago, Hagen kept Abe 
Mitchell waiting half an hour on the first 
tee at Weybridge. When he finally arrived 
he said that he was very sorry, his car 
had broken down, an explanation that 
nobody accepted, least of all Mitchell 
who, exhausted and keyed up by waiting, 
played badly and was badly beaten. This 
time Hagen, with a tall detective beside 


| him, got to the course an hour early and 
| waited for Compston. The Englishman 


laid him a stymie at the first hole, was 


| three up at the fifth; Hagen sliced his 
| drive into a ditch at the sixth and picked 


up; at the seventh Compston outdrove 
him by so yards. Hagen had 148 for the 
first 36 holes. Compston had 133. 

Next day Hagen was better. He had 
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plaster on his blister and he was missing 
fewer three-foot putts. The crowd, usu- 
ally annoyed by Hagen’s lolling walk, his 
smile, his Americanisms, his arrogance, 
and his frequent cigarets, was cheering him 
now for being a sport; when he played out 
of a bunker at the twelfth, a retired major 
with an umbrella shouted “Good cricket” 
and was silenced by the hisses of people 
who were afraid his enthusiasm would dis- 


turb Hagen’s putting. The match ended | 


at the 55th hole with Hagen 18 down. 
——e 

Relays 

Penn. As a pistol shot started the 175- 
yard dash at Philadelphia, Charles Pad- 
dock jumped away from the line while the 
nearest spectators leaned over the brick 
wall of the grandstand to watch him. 
Badly made and softened by dampness, 
the wall broke and onto the track tumbled 
spectators and debris. One old man fell 
square into the path of Paddock who 
jumped over him and then swerved to 
avoid debris, pounded on to cross the 
finish line in 172 sec., a world’s record. 

Burly Tony Plansky, once of George- 
town, won the Decathlon and a sure place 
on the U. S. Olympic team. 

In the one-mile relays Chicago, ahead, 
was disqualified, the victory given to Yale. 

Numerous jumps, dashes, relay races 
for high schools and prep schools were 
notable chiefly for the fortitude of the 
spectators who sat in the cold & wet until 
everything was over. 


Drake. A wind full of the smell of | 


rain, a long, saw-tooth Iowa wind, blew 
into the faces of runners at Des Moines, 
caught at the legs of jumpers, tossed 
thrown javelins like feathers, so that no 
world’s record and only one local rec- 
ord were broken in the Drake relays. 


Jack (“Ruth’’) Elder, Notre Dame half- 


back, won the 1oo-yard dash; the runners | 


of the University of Illinois won three 
relays and finished second in two others; 


Walter White of the Kansas Teachers Col- | 


lege broke the track record when he 
tossed the shot 48 ft., 9 in. 


oe 





Records 


Eleonora Sears, sturdy-legged Boston 


woman, walked with a brisk, skipping step | 


from Newport to Boston (74 miles) in 17 
hours. 


In New Haven, the Yale baseball nine 
scored 27 runs against Catholic University 
which scored zero. 


In Atlanta, Iowa, the high school team 


made 92 hits (16 of them homers) in a | 


game with Griswold, scored 109 runs. 
Griswold scored zero. 


In Manhattan, Jimmy Walthour Jr., 
amateur bicycle champion of the U. S., 
signed a professional contract in which 
there was a clause forbidding him to marry 
for six years. He is not to be confused 
with his cousin Bobby Walthour Jr., pro- 
fessional rider, who is married. 



















































California, the American Riviera 


Don’t you hear the West a-calling? 


min,« Calling you who have 
~. been there before and 
you who have yet to sense 
its bewitching charm for 
the first time. The Union 
- Pacific West calls you to 
a vacation that will live 
forever in your memory. 





Grouped in an area traversed by the 
finest of railway trains are some of 
the most stupendous, wonderful and 
beautiful things on earth! 


Geysers hurling columns of boiling 
spray hundreds of feet skyward, water- 
falls with sheer drops of half a mile 
—mountains, thousands of them 
thrusting bediamonded peaks from 
green forests high into cloudless skies. 


Canyons of bewildering grandeur, 
filled with gigantic architecture of 
stone painted with all the colors imag- 
inable! Trees, forests-full of surpass- 
ingly big trees that were saplings four 
thousand years ago! 


Motor trails along the seashore, to 
the heights, to mountain lakes and 
tumbling streams, cool valleys, lux- 
urious but inexpensive chalets far 
from smoke and hustle. 


And don’t forget the cities—they’re 
different too. Denver, mile high Queen 
City of the Plains; Ogden; Salt Lake 
City, capital of the Mormons; Port- 


land, the Rose City; Seattle and 
Tacoma on lovely Puget Sound; San 
Francisco by the Golden Gate; Los 
Angeles, metropolis of the movies— 
each with its own charm. You’ll meet 
interesting people from all over 
the world. 


Come out into the West this summer 
—the West of recreation, romance, 
adventure, mystery, and you will never 
be satisfied again until you return. 
And it’s not expensive on a low cost 
independent or Escurted All-Expense 
Union Pacific tour. 


Low Summer Fares 
via the Cool Summer Route 
to All the West 


California, Yellowstone, Pacific North~ 
west and Alaska, Colorado, Zion and 
Grand Canyon National Parks, Bryce 
Canyon, Salt Lake City. Nine fine 
trains from Chicago, three from St. 
Louis. Two extra fare trains. 

=—=—=- Fill in Coupon and Mail Today==-=-~ 
i General Passenger Agent, Dept. 227 
H Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
i Please send me complete information 
H including cost, and booklet. 
{| O California O Colorado 0 Yellowstone 
| O Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
| O Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
1 O Dude Ranches O Hawaii 
| OU Escorted All-Expense Tours 
I 
1 
i 
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UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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_ EDUCATION 


Gifts 


Jews and gentiles helped each other last 
week. It began when Horace Dutton Taft, 
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MortTIMeER LEO SCHIFF 
Jews & gentiles were proud. 


headmaster of Taft School (Watertown, 


TIME 


Conn.), bustled into Cincinnati, to 
promote a $2,000,000 endowment fund 
drive for his school. He talked with promi- 
nent Cincinnatians, including his _half- 
brother, Charles Phelps Taft,* editor of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star. Next day, 
Brother Charles made a gift of $5,000, not 
to Brother Horace’s school, but to the 
Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati. The 
day after that, Taft School received a 
gift of $50,000, not from a gentile, but 
from Mortimer Leo Schiff, Jewish philan- 
thropist, Manhattan banker, whose son 
John was a graduate of Taft School & 
Yale. Jews and gentiles were proud of 
each other. 

The gift of Charles Phelps Taft was the 
largest yet made by a gentile to the He- 
brew Union College, which is raising a 
$5,000,000 endowment fund. Mr. Schiff 
also gave $50,000 to the Hebrew Union 
College, as did Henry Morgenthau, Samuel 
Untermyer, William (cinema) Fox, Mrs. 
Felix M. Warburg,+ Ludwig Vogelstein; 
Daniel, Murry, Solomon R. Guggenheim. 
The estate of the late Louis Heineman 
contributed $150,000 and Adolph (cinema) 
Zukor gave $10,000. 

Hebrew Union College stands on a little 
knoll overlooking a park on the outskirts 

*There are four Taft brothers. The other 
two are William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court; Henry Waters Taft, 
New York lawyer. 

+Her husband last week gave $1,000,000 to 
the American Jewish Joint Agricultural Corpora- 
ea for the establishing of Jewish farm colonies 
in ussla. 





striving to attain. 
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Tested Investments 


are back of your life insurance, your savings 
account, and the financial freedom you are 


A personal investment fund of sound in- 
come producing stocks and bonds will bring 
you quickly and safely to your goal. 


Our business . . . established in 1888... 
has been built on the basis of helping security 
buyers to invest their surplus funds properly. 


May we have an opportunity to tell you about our service? 
Ask for ‘How WE Alp Investors’ —T-5§ 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 
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of Cincinnati. It was founded by Rabbi 
Isaac Mayer Wise in 1875 to train 
preachers in the Reformed Jewish faith. 
Tuition is free; the number of students is 
small (117 this year). Famed graduates 
are Dr. Judah L. Magnes, president of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem; 








Mrs. MARGARET SANGER 


. . ousted by “the greatest profession on 
earth.” 


Rabbi Isaac Landman, editor of The 
American Hebrew and the new Jewish En- 
cyclopedia; Abba Hillel Silver, young 
Cleveland rabbi. 

Reformed Jewry holds its services in 
the U. S. in English, on Sunday instead of 
Saturday, with little oldtime ritual, with 
stress on current cultural developments. 
Orthodox Jewry holds tightly to tradition, 
regulates itself largely by the Talmud. In 
between these two is Conservative Jewry. 


——— + — 


Parents 


Many people are parents. Many par- 
ents are stupid. They do not know their 
children any better than they know the 
milkman. They are responsible for chil- 
dren being called such insulting names as 
kiddies, brats, little lambs, little nuisances. 
They either display their children to visi- 
tors like new phonograph records or put 
them in corners like broken bridge tables. 
The old practice of cuffing children has 
given way to almost complete indifference. 
Parents who can afford a nursemaid sel- 
dom see their small children more than 
once or twice a day. Then, when a child 
gets older he is sent away to school. He 
returns and finds his parents vaguely fa- 
miliar, like the clock on the mantelpiece, 
and about as interesting as the 1913 vol- 
umes of the Atlantic Monthly on the bot- 
tom shelf of the bookcase. 

There are also a few homes where chil- 
dren are reared so officiously that they 
never quite get rid of that run-to-mother 
look. Their parents are constantly try- 
ing out “systems” on them, nagging them, 
classifying them, buying for them strange 
“cultural” toys and corrective devices 
(such as aluminum rings to prevent suck- 
ing of thumbs). 

Thus, parenthood—“the greatest profes- 
sion on earth”—as sharp critics see it. If 
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ain these critics had visited the Parents’ Ex- THE W ALLOPS 
ith. position at the Grand Central Palace in 
s is Manhattan last week, they would have { No. 10 of a series. 
ites found little to contradict their previous 
of observations. Exhibitions of groceries, 
m:* toys, corrective literature, propaganda 
: were there aplenty. Parents said: “Don’t 
ee touch that;” and children clamored for 
ice cream. Then there arose a tiff between 
eminent parents; the officials of the Par- 
ents’ Exposition, at the suggestion of New | S 
| York Superintendent of Schools William | - 
J. O'Shea, refused to allow the American | — 
Birth Control League to exhibit its wares | 
at the Grand Central Palace. So the | 
A.B.C.L. set up its headquarters across 
the street in a dirty little vacant restau- | 
rant, displaying the following placard: 
FORCED OUT OF 
The Parents’ Exposition, 
The American Birth Control Exhibit 
Is Now Here 
COME IN 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger, president of the 
A.B.C.L., attributed the ousting of her 
organization to Roman Catholic “bigotry 
and usurpation of power.” She said that 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith was at 
the bottom of it all, flayed him roundly in 
a public statement. ass 
57 What the Parents’ Exposition lacked | : d] E . 
" was an adequate demonstration of methods | Frien yy 1€7711€S 
actually practiced by conscientious mod- | : 
Lon ern mothers. The nearest approach to this “Wasn't it cold last night?” eee Mrs. Brown shivered. 
was a Co-operative Consultation booth, | “Didn’t seem cold to me. You notice it, George?” asked Brown. 
The where parents were urged by a sign to “Some people don’t notice anything, do they Clara?’ said 
En- Come in and talk > am, Individual | Mary Brown to Mrs. Wallop, glaring at her husband. 
ung problems were discussed and sound ad- “And , i hi scjall 
vice given. But, for conciseness, nothing | nd some people notice everything, especially all the un- 
; in at the exposition equalled the remark | pleasant things, don’t they George?’”’ Brown glared at his wife. 
1 of which one charming modern mother made “Hey...Hey!” said George Wallop. “What's on your minds?” 
vith as she was leaving the Grand Central Pal | “If anything was on Mary’s mind, it'd have to balance there. 
rg ace: “What do I do with my little boy? | She thinks she knows everything about building houses.” 
ion, Practically nothing. I read to him and he - : é 
i. reads to me. I play games with him. | Well I know enough to use good materials. And I won’t put 
vry. When he acts up, I say to him: ‘Hey, do pipe into our new house that’s going to rust!” 
you think that’s nice?’ ” “Well, if that’s the trouble, Mary, I agree with you,” said 
. Wallop. “If you use cheap pipe you'll have repair bills all your 
Clowns life. Use brass pipe and you'll it.” 
par- Harvard graduates of the class of 1920 ae a ee ee eee ee oe 
Qe listened with zest to the chiet speaker a But all brass pipes are not the same. trademark, stamped every 12 inches, 
x their annual class dinner in‘ Boston last Alpha Brass Pipe is better than ordi- guarantees it for soundness and sat- 
‘hil- week. The speaker said: nary brass — - — — . 
5 “ . more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer ot so expensive either. For 
hes ‘Ot course there “a lots of plain fel- it eon cuts cleaner and sharper $20,000 emg Alpha Brass Pipe costs 
wa lows like me who’ve got the idea that threads, making leak-proof joints. It only $76 more than the cheapest iron 
V1sI- Harvard is a dignified and _ aristocratic positively cannot rust, and the Alpha or steel pipe. 
put sort of joint and that Harvard men are : 
les. different from the rest of the world.” | ALPHA BRASS PIPE 34/074, CHASE BRASS 
a 4 We are!” cried one of the graduates. | CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. ©. mer tis tae 
nce. “You may be in your own minds,” said : 
sel- the speaker, “but Yale and Princeton 
or haven't found it out yet... . If there’s | | Vacation in Europe, All Expenses Paid: You Can Earn It! For details 
He aa you birds —_ to know that | | write John Sargent, TIME, Inc., Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
ard didn’t teach you, just get it off 
fa your chests and I'll try to wise you up. 
ece, .. . You boys look all right to me. Talk- 
vol- ing straight, I hope you like me. Still, if 
bot- you don’t, what the hell! You don’t vote 
: in Newburyport, anyway.” 
ae quhe speaker was Andrew Joseph Golfers see red and golfers see 
they (“Bossy”) Gillis, red-headed mayor of , 
ther Newburyport, Mass. yellow. Made in both colors, Reddy 
try- ve: yd Tees start no searching parties. 
¥2 = In the Yale Daily News another mayor Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
inge wrote last week about his civic duties, BY NAME ‘ 
Ces which included answering a letter from an The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc. 38 E. 23rd St., N. Y- 
uck- English woman describing herself and her The 1 Ww) a oe PVA 
charms and asking the mayor to find her a | | | 
fes- a strong, good-looking, young husband. | a Ds 
. If The mayor was James J. Walker of New rae agi 


York City, Be sure you get the original and genuine 





FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


HOUSANDS of clients 

who have never crossed 
the threshold of our home 
office are regularly adding to 
their investment profits with 
Guaranteed United First 
Mortgage Bonds. Details of 
purchase are easily handled 
by mail. 


United Bonds are safe, time 
proven investments secured 
by well chosen, income pro- 
ducing real estate. Payment 
of interest and principal is 
guaranteed. 


For greater diversification 
and stability in your invest- 
ment program, include these 
Guaranteed 6% First Mort- 
gage Bonds. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 


BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
361 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Miich. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THIS BOOK 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 

301 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., 

Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please mail copy of your booklet, “The 
Habit of Success”. 
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Address__ 
City. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


George V, King & Emperor, cried last 
week, “I hit it!” His Majesty had just 
fired, during maneuvers of the Royal Tank 
Corps, a three pounder tank gun and the 
projectile had sped true to the bull’s eye 
of the target. As everyone knows, George 
V rates as one of the half dozen best 
sporting shots in England. 


— 


Bernarr (“Body-Lave”) Macfadden, 
publisher of the Manhattan Evening 
Graphic and other periodicals which wear 
the disguise of shockingly slight physicul- 
turism, last week purchased a school for 


| boys, The Castle Heights Military Acad- 
| emy, at Lebanon, Tenn. What could have 


been Bernarr Macfadden’s motive in this 
act, few could say. He himself announced 
that his friend, Lieutenant William Good- 
son of the U. S. Army, would run the 
school much as it has been run in the past, 
except that its curriculum would include 
several courses in “physical culture.” 


Oo 
v 


President William T. Cosgrave of 
the Irish was driving his own motor, last 
week, when three small boys scurried di- 
rectly in front of his radiator. Humane, 
he swerved into a tree, wrecked his car, 
escaped uninjured, and did not audibly 
curse the terrorized brats. 

a weer 


Peggy Hopkins Joyce, in an English 
accent and making a coy moue, said 
“That’s for you, horrid man!” as she 
tossed a glass of champagne upon the front 
of Erskine Gwynne, foppish nephew of the 
late Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. The toss- 
ing occurred in a Paris cabaret, where 
Erskine Gwynne and Peggy Joyce were 
amusing themselves with separate parties. 
Erskine Gwynne had written an article 
called “Peggy Hotsprings Choice, Five 
Times a Bride but Never a Wife.” After 
the tossing, Peggy Joyce and Erskine 
Gwynne played together in the cabaret and 
disappeared together at 5 a. m. At 10:30 
a. m. Peggy Joyce, preparing to leave 
Paris, spoke to reporters in an Engtish ac- 
cent. “Erskine really did not mean it,” she 
giggled, ‘and I understand how it all hap- 
pened.” 

Charles Horace Mayo, famed Roches- 
ter (Minn.) surgeon, while taking a vaca- 
tion in Los Angeles, made remarks; said 
he: “Ladies’ legs are really an interesting 
study nowadays. They’re losing their 
calves. Why, these high-heeled shoes 
they’re wearing are changing completely 
the shape of their legs. . . . They ride in 


| automobiles too much. So, not walking, 


they get shorter. And because they’re 
getting shorter, they’re wearing higher 
heels so they can walk beside their men.” 


James A. Reed, U. S. Senator from 
Missouri, addressed a curious audience at 
the City Club, in Cleveland. He called 
Harry M. Daugherty a “political leper,” 
Andrew W. Mellon a “betrayer,” Calvin 
Coolidge, ‘a man about whom I would 
not say he knew anything unless I knew 
he knew.”” Then Senator Reed remarked 
that “Will Hays, Tsar of the Movies, de- 
ceived the Senate Teapot Dome Commit- 
tee,” and suggested that Mr. Hays be 
replaced by Fatty Arbuckle. 


a ea 


Thornton Niven Wilder, an instruc- 
tor at Lawrenceville School & author of 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, a best-selling 
book about people in Peru, and a book of 
which first edition copies have sold at $50, 
was interviewed by a young reporter. He 
said: “. . . Collecting first editions is not 
a good habit to get into. It is a minor 
indication of an age that is losing the es- 
sential approach to books. ...I have 


” 


never set foot in Peru... .’ 


> 


Edgar Albert Guest, perhaps the only 
U. S. poet whose verses have earned him 
fortune, gave a talk to 800 Royal Oak 
(Mich.) high-school students. The oc- 
casion was advertised as a “pep” meeting, 
to encourage the school debating team in 
its efforts to win the state championship. 
Poet Guest smiled at the students and 
spoke to them for more than 35 minutes.* 


Ethel Barrymore was alarmed and 
vexed when she learned that her 18-year- 
old son, spry Samuel Colt, was wanted by 
the police department of Manhattan. 
After an evening of gamboling, young Colt 
drove his auto through Fifth Avenue at 
55 miles per hour. Hailed by a traffic 
officer, he was ordered to appear in court. 
When he neglected to do so, returning in- 
stead to Roxbury School, a warrant was 
issued for his immediate arrest. Doubtless 
thoroughly scared by this development, 
spry Samuel Colt surrendered himself to 
the court before the warrant had been 
served. A fine of $25 was imposed. 

*To Edgar Guest an anonymous admirer once 
wrote this poem: 

SONNET TO EDDIE GUEST 
© Poet in whose hands our little souls 
Are putty to be molded into chords 
So beautiful that no cathedral holds 
More inspiring altars and candles of God’s, 
Tonight, my sister perished! Ah, too early! 
She was still young and all of us loved her; 
Death has now clutched her in his oily 
Claws that are strong and stretch like some 

rubber. 

Can you not write some words to ease my heart 
And write about her a touching little poem? 
And then, though dead, she ever will not 
Be absent from us though death has riven us 


apart. 
Ask God in it to save her from the worm. 
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John Thorp 


At Pawtucket, R. I., last week a group 
of cotton manufacturers solemnly watched 
an oblong bronze plaque uncovered and 
heard Vice President Robert Amory of the 
Cotton Textile Institute say: 

“Today the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers meets here one cen- 
tury after the invention of John Thorp, 
to honor his memory by dedicating this 
tablet. We should all solemnly resolve that 
the industry which John Thorp, more than 
any other man, made possible, shall not 
languish, but shall gather renewed energy 
to the end that the textile industry of New 
England shall regain the leadership to 
which it is entitled.” 

John Thorp’s invention was a ring de- 
vice for spinning cotton thread from cot- 
ton fibre more rapidly and perfectly than 
any previous machine. Mainly because of 
it is the present vastness of the world’s 
textile industries possible. Of 160,000,000 
cotton spinning spindles in the world, 100,- 
000,000 use the Thorp ring. Very little 
is known about the inventor. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica mentions him only 
twice, misspelling his name “Thorpe” both 
times. 





But Charles H. Clark, editor of the Tex- | 


tile World, has been zealous & learned. 
He solemnly told the cotton men at Paw- 
tucket last week, that: “Thorp was born 
in 1784, presumably in Rehoboth, Mass., 
the son of Reuben and Hannah (Bucklin) 
Thorp. No records of the date and place 
of his birth have been located, but entries 
in the Bibles of his brothers, David and 
Comfort, agree that at the time of his 
death, Nov. 15, 1848, he was sixty-four 
years old. For the assumption that he was 
born in Rehoboth there is the fact that 
his father and mother were married there 
and a record showing the birth of his elder 
brother, David, at Rehoboth, Mass... . 
Thorp died without issue and outlived his 
wife. . . . He had left no evidence of hav- 
ing been distinguished by any quality ex- 
cepting great mechanical skill and vision.” 

Bound to this sadly thin genealogy was 
a picture. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce reproduced that picture and under 
it printed: 

“John Thorp, Putative Photograph of 
Inventor of Ring Spinning Honored at 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Convention.” No 
more. 
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Stock Exchange Member 


The machinery of the New York Stock 
Exchange last week clamped down on the 
soul of a boy three years out of high 
school. Seymour N. Sears Jr., 22, of 
Grantwood, N. J., “floor” telephone clerk 
for Miller, Hewitt & Dodge, brokers, be- 
came a partner of that firm and at the 
same time a member of the Exchange (the 
youngest so distinguished). Seats on the 
Exchange are currently worth $395,000. 
Young men who “buy” them at such 
prices raise the money by bonding them- 
selves and insuring their lives in favor of 
their creditors, and give private notes for 
the sum. Since a pronouncement by the 
Exchange management last week, under 








“What is back 


of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City Company -” . 2 


you get something more than dependable income and 
adequate security of principal. You get a broad choice 
of issues, and personal contact with bond men well quali- 
fied to help you select suitable offerings; you get quick 
service through a chain of investment offices in over 
fifty leading American cities, offices interconnected by 
thousands of miles of private wires; you get ready access 
to up-to-date information on your various bond hold- 
ings; and, finally, you get the broad benefits which come 
from dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and maintain- 
ing close contact with investment conditions throughout 
the world. 


Our monthly list of rec- 
ommended issues will keep 
you informed on attrac- 
tive current offerings. It 
will be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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There's worthwhile beauty 
in these businesslike desks of steel 


GOOD looking office undeniably radiates prosperity. 
It creates a pleasant, business like atmosphere, that 
bespeaks dignity, efficiency, success. 


GF Steel Office Equipment 
also includes 
Safes - Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases - Tables 
Shelving - Transfer Cases 
+ ++ Storage Cabinets - - - 
Document Files - Supplies 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO . 
ee OUR FIRM LETTERHEAD euensenesenenene 


Tbe GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 
Youngstown, Obio T. 


Please send me acopy of the GF Allsteel 
Desk Catalog. 


Name 





Address 


a 


GF desks of steel, with their beauty of line and deep, rich 
finish, go a long way towards making an office attractive 
and altogether liveable. 


In the private office, or the larger general office, they con- 
tribute not only good looks, but exceptional utility and the 
lasting durability that only steel can possess. And the restful 
Velvoleum top is an ideal writing surface. 


These are reasons why such fine desks have won places in 
the offices of so many firms whose names are household 
words throughout America. 


Another reason is this — their cost is exceptionally low. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CoO. .: Youngstown, Ohio 


Canadian Plant: Toronto, Oni. 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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certain conditions they can also mortgage 
their membership. To pay back the pur- 
chase money takes the member 15 to 20 
years. 

A few very rich men are among the 
1,100 Stock Exchange members. But they 
are not active traders. The work is too 
mechanical for them to dissipate their 
wits on. They consider floor brokers as 
only high grade machines, who merely 
buy and sell securities upon orders. The 
real thinking is done at their offices, in 
smoky ‘“‘customers’ rooms,” over the cock- 
tails of big speculators. Some day ma- 
chines activated by perforated and 
notched discs may do the trading on stock 
exchanges. 

Meanwhile young men, like Mr. Sears, 
with strong legs and loud voices, trade 
three and four million shares a day on 
the New York Exchange. 
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United Cigar’s Drug Stores 


Faces of clerks working in the chain 
of 75 Happiness Candy Stores were ani- 
mated last week. They had been thinking, 

The Happiness clerks had been thinking 
of how to avoid disappointing customers 
who, because they see candy counters, 
soda fountains, lunch counters and, in 
five stores, complete restaurants, expect 
a full line of drugs. Customers whisper, 
their faces impassive as possible, hygienic 
and illegal requests to the Happiness 
clerks. The clerks on such frequent occa- 
sions are embarrassed. Frankly they ex- 
plain that at their counters they have only 
bromo seltzer, aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, bicarbonate of soda and epsom 
salts, nothing more. 

The painful situation required thought. 
The clerks thought, and their thoughts 
rose like thin spirals of incense through 
the executive organization of the Happi- 
ness Candy Stores, to the executive organ- 
ization of the United Cigar Stores, which 
operates the Happiness chain. And last 
week the plan took form, which made the 
diligent store clerks rejoice. 

In 15 or 20 Happiness Candy Stores 
best located in New York City, the United 
Cigar Stores will put a stock of drugs. 
The candy and restaurant business will be 
reduced to co-ordinated departments of 
those drug stores, according to the best 
practice of chain merchandising. If the 
first stores do good business, United Cigar 
Stores will make more Happiness Candy 
Stores into United Cigar drug stores. 
Later will be occluded by the chain the 
64 drug stores operated by the United 
Retail Chemists’ Corporation, a United 
Cigar Stores subsidiary. And later will 
come more retail outlets. Then Louis 
Kroh Liggett’s $102,500,000 United Drug 
Co.’s chain of drug stores across the U. S, 
will have a most potent rival. United 
Cigar’s drug store chain will be capitalized 
for $25,000,000 or $30,000,000. 











Wall Street Notes 


Rediscount Rates. As expected, the 
Chicago and Boston Federal Reserve 
banks, by lifting their rediscount rates 
above the country’s 4% level to 44% a 
fortnight ago, excited other district banks 
last week to do the same. So doing were 
St. Louis, Richmond, Minneapolis. Bank- 
ers, brokers, borrowers expected that all 


twelve banks would have the same 44% 
rates within a few weeks. 

British & Irish War Bonds. The 
way for trading having been made by the 
listing of Great Britain & Northern Ire- 
land 4% funding bonds (Time, April 30), 
last week the New York Stock Exchange 
admitted to its list the 5% War loan 
bonds of that same Kingdom of Great 
Britain & Northern Ireland. The entire 
issue is for £2,088,173,638 (more than 
$10,000,000,000). As with the 4% fund- 
ing bonds, trading will be in pounds ster- 
ling. 

Multimillion-Share Days. Inter- 
rupted finally was the month of full trad- 
ing days during which members of the 
New York Stock Exchange traded 3,000,- 
ooo or more shares, From March 9g 
through April 23 (holidays & Saturdays 
excluded) 18 days were 3,000,000-share 
days; 13 were 4,000,000-share days. 
March 30 registered 4,759,300 shares, the 
record. 

Interest Every Day. John J. Pulleyn 
is president of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank in Manhattan, for a quarter 
of a century the largest U. S. savings 
bank; and President John J. Pulleyn 
knows that even small depositors calculate 
and resent the loss of interest on savings 
they withdraw before monthly, quarterly 
or semi-annual interest dates. Therefore 
President Pulleyn’s bank last week began 
to pay, and claimed it was the first to pay, 
full interest for every day savings are on 
deposit. In the cases of some small ac- 


counts, the bank’s bookkeeping cost will | 


be more than its profits. But in the 77 
years of its existence the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank has found that expen- 
sively small deposits become profitably 
large deposits. 


Farrell & Schwab 
Driving sharply eastward over the North 
Atlantic last week but kept apart by the 
watery curve of the days were two great 
U. S. steelmakers. The first was James 
Augustine Farrell, 65, since 1011 presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corp. The second 
was Charles Michael Schwab, 66, the first 
(1901-04) president of the U. S. Steel, 
now chairman of Bethlehem Steel.* Mr. 
Schwab was going to England to receive 
the Bessemer Medal; Mr. Farrell was 
going to Italy for health & pleasure. He 
had worked 18 years without surcease and 
now he needed recuperation. 
Unfortunately, he felt, the voyage kept 
him away from the 15th annual conven- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council 
at Houston last week. He had founded the 
organization and never before had failed 
its meetings. And this one was especially 
important because it dealt with U. S.-Latin 
America trade relations. Fourteen hundred 
delegates were at Houston. Don Carlos 
G. Davila, Ambassador from Chile to the 
U. S. flew by airplane from Montgomery, 
Ala., to Houston to impress on the U. S. 
businessmen there the wisdom of investing 








*William Ellis Corey, 62, the intervening 
(1903-11) U. S. Steel president, heads no con- 
cern; directs several of the most potent of their 
kind—American Banknote, Baldwin Locomotive, 
Bethlehem Steel, International Nickel, Mack 
Trucks, Montana Power. . . . When in the U. S. 
he lives on Fifth Avenue, close to Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Art Museum, 
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What Do You See ? 








When You Pull Out 
Your File Drawer ? 


Or Everything Orderly 
and Accessible ? 


A Troubled,Tossing 
Sea of Papers? 


Neither side of this picture is over-drawn. 


If you use ordinary flat folders for bulky 
contents you will have them riding high and 
low in the drawer, with the index names 
obscured and the natural separation lost, 
causing loss of time in filing or finding 
papers. Damage to the papers themselves 
will also result. 

Folders will do for a few papers, but too often 
they contain over-loads which should be placed in 


roomier containers, still retaining their position in 
the file. 


There isonly one remedy for an overloaded folder, 
and thatisa 





. **Vertex’’ File Pockets are all capacity; they stand 
erect and keep their contents so; their index is always 
in view; they allow free access for reference, either 
in the file or out of it; they save space, for they pre- 
vent slumping. 

We would like you to place the contents of one of 
your bulkiest folders in a sample ‘“Vertex’’ Pocket, 
and see what you think of it. 

To prove our case, if you have a filing cabinet, 
we will send a free sample ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket 
which we ask you to use in place of your most 
crowded folder, Use the coupon below. There is 
no obligation. 


a Ls 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘* VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in May 7 TIME. 
Name of Firm 


Address...... 


Name and Position of Person inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 


13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








is a city of live community spirit. 
Progressive merchants have illu- 
minated more than sixty miles of 
neighborhood business streets 
with special cluster lights or fes- 
toons. This company maintains a 
bureau of co-operation and fur- 
nishes all the power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company haspaid 15. 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. S 


for the year book. This stock listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns! 


Sodinsix weeks. A rich, velvetystretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 
The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have 
a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a 
Turkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 
ass in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ 
ailed on request 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
466 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
‘ IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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in Latin American companies, and leav- 
ing the Latin Americans in control. 
However, Mr. Farrell had written out 
some quid pro quo arguments of the mu- 
tual benefits in U. S.-Latin America trade, 
which in his absence were read to the con- 
vention. The Latins present understood 
his links of thought; and approved them. 
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Loree & Atterbury 


Last week Leonor Fresnel Loree was 70 
years old and last week he sold his threat 
of a fifth Eastern railroad system for 
$63,000,000 and the assurance that his 
Delaware & Hudson would not be ob- 
literated by the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio or 
the Van Sweringen group. 

President William Wallace Atterbury of 
the Pennsylvania paid Mr. Loree the 
$63,000,000 and received Mr. Loree’s con- 
trolling stock of the Wabash and his al- 
most-half interest in the Lehigh Valley. 
Mr. Loree was satisfied and the four sys- 
tems finally could organize themselves, 
parceling out the lesser Eastern railroads 
somewhat after this order: 

1) New York Central would take the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, or the Chicago & Alton. 


2) Pennsylvania would take the Lehigh 
Valley, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois or 
Chicago & Alton, trackage rights along 
Lake Erie, the Norfolk & Western, use of 
the Virginian. . 

3) Baltimore & Ohio would take the 
Reading, the Jersey Central, the Western 
Maryland, the Wabash, use of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and of the Monon. 


4) Van Sweringens (now Chesapeake & 
Ohio) would take the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Hocking Valley, the Nickel Plate, the Pére 
Marquette, the Erie, the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, and share in the Lehigh 
Valley and Wheeling & Lake Erie. . 

5) Delaware & Hudson would be owned 
and used by all four as a “bridge” line for 
traffic into New England. 


<7 


Universal Finance Co. 


To discount the promissory notes of 
Ford motor car buyers, as General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. has discounted billions 
of dollars of G. M. C.-made cars, Detroit 
bankers were busy last week organizing 
the Universal Finance Co. It will get its 
chattel money from and through the 
Guardian Trust Co. of Detroit and its 
affiliated Guardian Detroit Bank (in De- 
troit) and Guardian Detroit Co. (security 
house in Manhattan). Among directors of 
the Guardian Trust of Detroit are potent 
motor car makers: 

Edsel Ford, president, Ford; 

Alvan Macauley, president, Packard; 

Frederick J. Fisher, vice president, Gen- 
eral Motors; 

Roy Dikeman Chapin, chairman, Hud- 
son; 

William Ledyard Mitchell, general man- 
ager, Chrysler; 

Ernest C. Kanzler (whose wife is Edsel 
Ford’s wife’s sister), director, the three 
Guardian organizations; organizer, the 
Universal Finance Co. 
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Ford Assets 


Henry Ford was in England, dining with 
Lloyd George and Sir Harry E. Brittain,* 
giving away a Ford car here, a Fordson 
tractor there, visiting farms and factories, 
stating that he regarded Great Britain as 
the centre of the Old World. Mrs. Ford 
was with him. 

Left alone in the U. S. was the third 
stockholder of the Ford Motor Co., Presi- 
dent Edsel Ford; reporters could not 
reach him to ask explanatory questions 
about the company’s annual financial 
statement published last fortnight, as law 
requires, in Boston. 


The statement: 
ASSETS 
1927 1926 

$156,579,172 $143,293,982 
Mach. equip., etc... 144,821,593 137,615,082 
Inventory 72,177,074 88,074,988 
Cash, C66:4.40000% 367,616,872 413,700,361 
Deferred charges... 860,790 1,514,667 


Real estate 


$742,056,101 $784,208,080 


LIABILITIES 

1927 1926 
Capital stock $ 17,264,500 $ 17,264,500 
Mortgage 145,000 
Accounts payable .. 56,198,509 50,294,734 
Reserves 13,742,031 18,866,058 
P. & L. surplus.... 654,851,161 697,637,788 


$742,056,101 $784,208,080 


*Vice president of the English Speaking Union, 
active member of the Pilgrims’ Club. 

tIncludes notes and accounts receivable, secur- 
ities, patent rights, etc. 


The Power of 
a 6%% Yield 


Over a fifteen-year period, 
61% Smith safeguarded 
first mortgage bonds will 
yield a total of 971% 
in interest — or $975 on 
each $1,000 bond. How 
you can assure yourself 
of this attractive yield 
and the return in fall of 
your principal at matu- 
rity, is explained in 
‘“‘Making Safety Pay 
Profits,” a new booklet 
just published. 


Write us today for 
your copy 





e| INFORMATION COUPON i 


| JHE F.H.SMITH Coli; 

E{ Investment Bankers Founded 1873 'i 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


l 
i 
: ; Branch offices in other Cities 
: l Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 
i 
I 
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investments only. Send me copy of New 
we booklet ‘“‘Making Safety Pay 
rofits.’” 


NAME ..occoccccocccevcoovaqqtoosts 


ADDRESS ....-cccacccccervee 1-29” 
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Coarse 


I. a tiny garden situated upon the 
sunny expanse of the Square of Quiretti, 
in Rome, workmen erected a fountain 
whose light waters were to dance into the 
air and fall in a shower of silver sparks. 
The fountain was in the form of human 
figures, incompletely clothed; around the 
Square of Quiretti are numerous convents 
and educational institutions. The inmates 
of these houses disliked the fountain be- 
cause of the nudity of its statuary; not 
long after its erection, Pope Pius XI him- 
self sent deputies into the sunny plaza to 
gaze upon the fountain and determine the 
degree of its propriety. 

This done, the deputies returned and 
made report. Last week L’Osservatore 
Romano, official press spokesman for the 
Vatican, passed judgment on the fountain. 
In an editorial, it urged Prince Potenziani, 
Governor of Rome, to remove the “coarse 
exhibition,” under the police regulations 
which permit him to protect the public 
against indecency. The official unveiling of 
the statue was postponed; crowds came 
hustling into the Square and stared at the 
fountain, from which no water rose. 

——— 


Orthodox Dinner 


Devices for securing funds for good 
works are multifarious and strange. None, 
certainly, is more strange or ingenious 
than the dinner which will be given, in 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Manhattan, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, on May 21, in honor of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Pereira Mendes, Founder and 
Honorary President of the Union of Or- 
thodox Congregations of America. At this 
dinner, carrying to an extreme the fad for 
inexpensive banqueting which has been 
previously evidenced, no food whatever 
will be served. The guests—10,000 will 
be invited—will nonetheless pay for their 
good dinner. The money which they ex- 
pend will be put into a fund known as 
“The Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes Edu- 
cational Endowment,” and used to aid 
Talmud Torahs (schools for the children 
of Orthodox Jews), religious schools (for 
the children of Reformed Jews), and the 
publication of Jewish textbooks. 

OO 


Church in England 


In Chilton, England, the Rev. E. P. 
Gough, rector of a nearby parish, found a 
church, buried beneath a rubbish pile. Dis- 
regarding the symbolical nature of his dis- 
covery, he immediately broadcast news of 
it together with interesting details. The 
church had apparently been built in the 
days of Roman occupancy of Great 
Britain; in it, it seemed probable, St. 
Augustine had initiated bearded and bar- 
barous tribesmen into fellowship with a 
kind, mysterious and splendid God. Dur- 
ing the lapse of savage centuries, the little 
church had become overlaid with dust; 
when found, it was covered 14 feet deep 
with the refuse of many dreary years. 

Like many corners of England, Chilton 
abounds with relics of its ancient tenancy. 
Near to the almost perfectly preserved 
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Thermodine Unit 
Heaters No. 701 
in the Northwest 
Engineering Co. 


Two Model 501 Thermo- 
dine Unit Heaters recessed 
— ideal for show rooms P 
Pee Thermodine Unit Heater 
and auditoriums. No. 701 —replaces approx- 
imately two tons of cast 
iron radiation. 


Provide Better Heating with 
Thermodine Unit Heaters 


bins complete line of Thermodine Unit Heaters 
meets the heating requirements of any space. When 
the question of heating arose in the Northwest Engi- 
neering Co. plant at Green Bay, Wis., 45 model 701 
and 2 model 301 Thermodine Unit Heaters were 
chosen to heat the 158,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 
And when the Wright Rubber Products Company of 
Racine, Wis. decided that the present cast iron radia- 
tion was insufficient, a little Thermodine Utility Heat- 
er was installed. The result: Complete heating satis- 
faction in .both cases! 

Learn more about advanced Thermodine Unit Heaters — that 
deliver heated air down to working level and keep it there — 
that suspend from the steam main up out of the way — that 
give new flexibility, better control of heating. 

Whether a complete heating system or auxiliary units — our 
engineers will cooperate with you. Write for complete facts. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1716 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
London, England Office: S.G.Leach &Co., 26-30 Artillery Lane 


TherModine 


Unit HEATER 


POR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


Above — How Thermodine 
Unit Heaters circulate heat- 
ed air down to working lev- 
el and keep it there where 
needed. Below — Uncon- 
trolled air circulation with 
cast iron radiation. 
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little chapel which Rector Gough dis- 
covered last week are the remnants of a 
Norman Church, built at a much later date 
and destroyed during the last century. In 
its foundations there is a tomb upon which 
travelers may read this somewhat anxious 
epitaph: “John of Candover lies here. May 
the good and gracious God have mercy.” 


Church in Palestine 

Theodore of Amasia lived and died for 
his faith in God many centuries ago. In 
his honor, the citizens of Jerash, Trans- 
jordania, built a church with three apses, 
a court and a fountain. The ruins of this 
church were found last week by a Yale 
Archeologist, one J. W. Crawfoot. 


“His M. emory, Son, 


will live forever... 


“He was a devoted husband, a a loving father, an 
exemplary Christian. Isn’t it proper that we perpet- 
uate his memory in a fitting and beautiful way? 

“Every quarter-hour during the daytime these 
Tower Chimes will sound the Westminster peal. 
Every evening they will play, automatically, his 
favorite song. Every Sunday morning they will 
fill the air with the age-mellowed notes of the 
hymns he loved so well. 

“And every note they strike, every moment of 
cheer that they bring, every wayward person 
they inspire—will be a reminder of the one in 
whose honor they were installed. Forus his voice 
will live again in the voice of the Chimes.... 

DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES installed in the belfry 

of the church or in the college or office buildin so in’ 

mately identified with the departed one’s interests, 

express the memorial spirit in its truest and dee pest 

sense. Played from the electric keyboard, direct 

from onpen console or from automatic time-mark- 

ing device. Priced $4375 and up. Full and inter- 

esting information will be sent on request. 


J.C. Deagan Ine. 





Days in PARIS! 


A day of sightseeing to get your 
be: arings. Anexcursion to Versailles 


visiting the palace, the gardens, 
the Grand and Petit Trianons. Thre 0 days 
in which to wander through the Louvre, 
shop in the Rue de la Paiz. and ‘ ‘debauch”? 
atop Montmartre. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 


TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ European Trip, in re- 
turn for your work this spring as TIME’s subscription 
representative. For complete details write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 
TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Bottled is not, as the title might im- 
ply, a noisy melodrama of ginthetic sin. 
Rather, it is a quiet and delicious little 
comedy about the descendants of a Ken- 
tucky distiller who have inherited his plant 
but who are unable to profit thereby be- 
cause of the exigencies of the Volstead 
law and the severities of their progenitor’s 
robust and thrifty widow. At last, after 
selling her their shares in the enterprise so 
that she may continue her proud traffic in 
bootleg, they go away from the old dis- 
tillery on various romantic errands. Bottled 
was written by Anne Collins and Alice 
Timoney, sisters, southerners, journalists. 
The members of the cast are exceedingly 
obscure and clever.* 

The Waltz of the Dogs. A _ boast 
quite as confident if more sensible than 
that which Author e. e. cummings at- 
tached to the program of him (Time, 
April 30) is used to introduce this post- 
humous play by Leonid Andreyev. “This 
is not a casual play,” wrote Author An- 
dreyev; “The Waltz of the Dogs repre- 
sents the most hidden cruel meaning of 
tragedy which renounces the meaning and 
reason of human existence. . This is 
a responsible work and should be pro- 
duced with deliberate courage. é 

The boast is not entirely unjustified by 
the acid sorrow of this pli vy which ex- 
amines the interval in a man’s life between 
his failure in love and his suicide. Drink- 
ing with a shifty little crony, talking to 
a good-natured whore, working with metic- 
ulous figures in a bank—all the activities 
of living assume for him the shrill, blood- 
curdling futility of the little drumming 
dance he plays, from time to time, on the 
high notes of a piano. 

Brilliantly translated by Herman Bern- 
stein and brilliantly acted by three mem- 
bers of the cast—Harold Johnsrud, Jules 
Artfeld and Antoinette Crawford—the icy 
despair of The Waltz of the Dogs is indeed 
produced according to the author’s recipe. 
Its somewhat antiquated use of soliloquy 
and its droning tragedy, unencumbered by 
contemporary fashions in plot construc- 
tion, make it a sour entertainment for 
play-goers drilled in a less difficult tradi- 
tion. Its sadness is serious and harsh and 
not the relaxative kind old women cry for. 

Present Arms is a loud and energetic 
musical comedy that deals, in an offhand 
way, with the amorous misadventures of 
a cub marine who tells his girl that he is 
captain and an alumnus of Yale Univer- 
sity. Tough though he is, the lady be 
lieves him. Her disgust, when she learns 
the truth, is not dissipated until the final 
curtain. 

No new-fashioned musicat comedy is 
complete unless it has in it a female bari- 
tone and a male chorus whose elfin mem- 
bers are capable of shouting, marching 
and even hitting one another, though not 
hard. Present Arms is complete and new- 

fashioned. It has one good song, “You 

* Bottled opened in Manhattan a fortnight 
ago; its mention in Time was inadvertently de- 
layed. 
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Took Advantage of Me,” and several other 
competent ones. Joyce Barbour is its 
most noticeable decoration; Charles King, 
once of Hit the Deck, plays the pretending 
private. . 


The Skull. For those who are in any 
degree sophisticates, this murder mystery, 
of which the scene is a “deserted” church 
over-populated with skull-headed bats and 
international criminals, will seem hardly 
more terrifying than a picture of Daddy 
Browning saying “Boo!” to an African 
gander. Those who are more willing 
shock-absorbers will conceivably shiver at 
its second-hand devices and be ready to 
believe that the door-slammings and 
women-screechings were really all part of 
a plan for trapping a desperate bad man. 

Box Seats presents the struggle of a 
lady with a shady past to keep her daugh- 
ter out of the shade. After a fine first 
act in which the lady in question, well 
played by Joan Storm, fights with the man 
who has been keeping her and takes a job 
in a traveling burlesque show, Author 
Edward Massey gets so many ideas that 
he has no more time for true writing. 
He turns for help to a theatrical cliché— 
the daughter (Patricia Barclay) falls in 
love with a man who has been her 
mother’s lover. But even the cliché turns 
out to be effective and Box Seats, always 
good theatre, is in spots good drama as 
well. 

Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 

CoquEeTTE—Still the saddest play in 
town—about a little Southern girl whose 
pretty face was her misfortune (Time, 
Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE — Nine acts of 
Eugene O’Neill which tell, without wasted 
words, the intricate story of an unhappy 
woman (TIME, Feb. 13). 

Also TWELvE THOUSAND, Marco MIL- 
LIONS, 

MELODRAMA 

DracuLa—A bad count in a big cloak 
(Time, Oct. 17). 

THe TrIAL oF Mary Ducan—Mary 
was somebody’s mamma but nobody’s fool 
(Time, Oct. 3). 

THe SILENT House—Reasonably par- 
odied, in the Greenwich Village Follies, as 
THE VIOLENT House (Tig, Feb. 20). 

Also Diamonp Lit (for Mae West- 
erners), THE SCARLET Fox. 

FUNNY 

THE SHANNONS OF Broapway—A 
hoofer and his wife buy a hotel in the 
hinterland (Time, Oct. 10). 

Parts Bounp—Smart fun among the 
younger epigrammarians (Time, Jan. 9). 

Our Bertrers—Ina Claire and_ the 
Maugham wraiths (Time, March s). 

Also BuRLESQUE, THE QUEEN’s Hvs- 
BAND, THE RoyaL FAMILY, VOLPONE. 

MUSICAL 

Funniest—RAIN OR SHINE. 

Barest—GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES. 

Brightest—Goop News. 

Darkest—Kerep SHUFFLIN’. 

Also running noticeably—FuNNy FAce, 
MANHATTAN Mary, SHow Boat, CON- 
NECTICUT YANKEE, THREE MUSKETEERS, 
THE Five O’CLock Girt. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Sirs: 

Aside from the general excellence of Time 
news, | note as well a marked improvement in 
the Letters, those in the issue of April 23 being 
especially noted by intelligence and common 
sense on the part of several writers, Francis A. 
Thompson, John C. Wright, J. F. Bassett, par- 
ticularly one by Thomas O. Marvin. I agree in 
the main with R. W. Graham, but the most 
effective way to deal with Heflin is to apply 
Irvin Cobb’s “The Thunders of Silence,” thus re- 
moving him from the pages of every newspaper 
of consequence. By ignoring him you obliterate 
him, to the relief of the nation. 


Cuas. R. BARKER 

Anniston, Ala. 

——— en 
Suggestions 
Sirs: 

At a meeting of the National Association 
of ‘Commercial Organization Secretaries last fall, 
I had an opportunity to speak to a great many of 
the secretaries concerning magazines they read 
and the great majority I talked with were en- 
thusiastic about Time. 

I would like to make the suggestion that you 
devote at least one column each week to the 
activities of various Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the nation. . . . 


W. N. BLANTON 
Manager, 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Longview, Tex. 


Sirs: 

I wish to make a suggestion to you—and in 
all seriousness. 

Please leave out a picture on the front cover 
of Time soon and_ substitute therefor an 
APOLOGY to your readers for having disgraced 
that space in the issue of April 9 with a repro- 
duction of a likeness of SINCLAIR—corrup- 
tionist De Luxe... . 

R. R. SToGsDALL 

Calumet, Mich. 


Sirs: 

I dislike Time. As a matter of fact, there 
is no magazine that I read which has such 
bad taste—the Heflin article—or such smart- 
alecky style. Your “inside stuff’ is commendable, 
but Variety has far more than you, and is also 
amusing. . . . 

You may be assured that I will not renew it 
until either you change your style, or start a 
phonograph record department, both classical 
and modernistic, as some one suggested in your 
columns a year or so ago. Records in the clas- 
sical field, notably in America—Victor and 
Columbia—and particularly in the modernistic 
field—Okeh—have improved tremendously, and 
I’m sure that quite a few of your subscribers 
would be interested in such a department. 

Why don’t you put it up to your readers? 


Joun H. Hammonp Jr. 
The Hotchkiss School 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Sirs: 

I am an economist and attorney at law. Since 
the first day I read a copy of Time about a year 
ago, I have been intending to write about it. 
For a busy man, interested to some extent in 
everything, it is the best publication of this 
age. ... 

I am one of the best free press agents you 
have. Personally, if I could find time to read 
only one weekly publication, it would be yours. 
Keep it up. I love the style and satiric frankness. 

I still take the Digest for its “Topics of the 
Day,” “Fun from the Press” and “Summary of 
Domestic and Foreign News.” It takes only a 
few minutes to read these. 

Put a page of good-natured humor, humorous 
Satire, and one sentence summaries of world 
events in Time, and I will quit the Digest. 
There are others who will do likewise. It would 
be in the interest of economy. 


a CAMPBELL OSBORN 
Tulsa, Okla, 
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Statistics show that most 
people snuff out the ordinary 
cigarette half-smoked. The 
fast-burning tobaccos become 
too hot... too parching 
- .. to be enjoyable. — 
Melachrino smokers, how- 
ever, enjoy their cigarettes 
clear to the end. *% The 
fine Turkish tobacco is slow- 
burning .. . therefore 
COOOL ... therefore mild. 
+ Melachrino is a cigarette 


of complete enjoyment oe 
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The Fit That’s 
World Famous 


is yours in a “B.V. D.” 
Union Suit. It is made in an 
unequalled range of sizes to 
assure one just right for 
your build. 


Its patented closed crotch 
—its special webbing con- 
struction at shoulder and 
encircling waist—its shaped 
lines and characteristic 
tailoring — guarantee un- 
equalled ease and play. 

From the creation of “B.V. D.” 
Nainsook in our own mills, to 
the completion of the last lock- 


stitched seam, exclusive quality is 
built intoall“B.V. D.” garments, 


For coolness, comfortand long wear 
insist on this Red Woven Label. 


MADE FOR THE 


EX} 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trode Mark Reg US Pot Off and Forcygn Countries) 


Men’s Union Suit $1.50 








TIME 
CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Patsy. King Vidor, director of 
The Big Parade, has more recently gone 
in for cinemastudies of the average U. S. 
inhabitant (or babbitt, as some prefer). 
His findings are two of the finest films of 














Marion Davies 
“When in Bagdad, do as Bagdaddies do.” 


the year: The Crowd, tragic story of a | 
Manhattan clerk and wife; The Patsy, | 
funny episodes of a suburban family that 
spends Sunday tiring itself out by trying 
to rest. 

Marion Davies, who has taken off 
weight, plays the part of Patsy. She is 
abused by her sister and her mother 
(Marie Dressler with a face that could 
stop a thousand asparagus tips). She 
moons for a rising young realtor, but is 
made to stay at home and wash the dishes 
while her sister goes out with him. Later, 
the realtor tells Patsy that she must culti- 
vate Personality; so she gets a set of books 
which enable her to amaze her family with 
such casual remarks as: 

“When in Bagdad, do as the Bagdad- 
dies do.” 

“All the world is a stage, 
only stagehands.” 

Her family thinks she is stark, staring 
“buggy.” But she tells her father her se- 
cret. He, a kindly babbitt, understands 
and finally helps Patsy to find the arms of 
the realtor. 

At one point in the film, Miss Davies 
gives imitations of Mae Murray, Lillian 
Gish, Pola Negri, which make her a can- 
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WHITE TEETH 
have nothing to do 


Ignoring the whitest, cleanest teeth, 
Pyorrhea wages war against health. 
It attacks the gums, and, unaware 
of this fact, 4 persons out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger sur- 
render to this dread disease. 

But you needn’t fear these odds. 
Just be careful in your selection of 
a dentifrice. Use Forhan’s for the 
Gums, regularly, morningand night. 

This dentifrice cleans teeth white 
and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. And in addi- 
tion, if used in time, it helps to firm 
gums and keep them sound and 
healthy. Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
healthy gums. Get a tube from your 
druggist, 35c and 60c 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans !°* aoe 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS e AS YOUR GUMS 





ADJUSTABLE 


NOVAKCLUBS 


are improving thescores 
of thousands of golfers, 
because alliron shots can 
be made with one club. 


New 1928 Feature 
Take-down shaft 


makes Novakclubs 
idealfor traveling. 
Fit any suitcase. 
Standard Novak- 
clubs and Novak 
(regulation) Brassie 
cannowbe purchas- 
ed with exclusive 
take-down shafts. 


FOR SALE \ BRASSIFE 
BY DEALERS 


didate for All-American funnywoman. In 


Shirts and Drawers the garment 85¢ rs ‘ 
private life, she has been known to do an 


Youths’ Union Suit 85c 





Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices. 


Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “‘B. V. D.’”? Underwear 


hilarious Charles S. Chaplin. 

Three Sinners. There are more than 
three sinners. In fact, all the leading char- 
acters, except the little child, sin. But 
ee ° | they do it nicely. Pola Negri, as the wife 

Next to Myself I like pee Sentra. gine e 

e 7 of a German count, takes a train from 
B.V. D. Best!”’ Berlin to Vienna, meets a musician, stops 
off to spend a night of love. Soon she 


NOVAKCLUB 
EVERYWHERE, i 
OR WRITE FOR PUTTER 
FREE LITERATURE 
AND NAME OF 
NEAREST 
DEALER 


Adjustable 

Novakclub 
PUTTER isa 
special develop- 
ment for the 
short game. 


NOVAKCLUB, Inc. 
68 Federal Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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hears that her train was wrecked before it 
reached Vienna and that she was reported 
dead. So, seizing opportunity by the hair, 
she puts on a snow white wig, changes her 
name, becomes a woman of adventure. 
Later, her husband meets her, does not 
recognize her; cinema-goers are surprised 
at what happens. Pola Negri does well. 
gunieailiientens 

Burning Daylight. Milton Sills is a 
red-hot rip-snorter of Alaska—so hot that 
he calls himself Burning Daylight. He 
finds gold, all right. He takes it to San 
Francisco, where he blunders into polite 
society. The slick city men hornswoggle 
him when he plays the stock market. But, 
finally, by virile tactics, he gets even with 
them and marches out of their office with 
a big black bag containing $3,000,000. 
Then dat ole debbil Burning Daylight says 
to his sweetheart (Mrs. Milton Sills, the 
onetime Doris Kenyon): “Let’s go back 
to Alaska.” And, three guesses and no fair 
peeking, who wrote the original story?* 

eS 


The Play Girl. Again, gold 1s dug and 
various parts of the female form peep out 
from silken things. The form belongs to 
Madge Bellamy, who plays a girl in a 
flower shop at the Ritz-Plaza. 


Children of No Importance. This 
German film depicts the difficult existence 
of three illegitimate children: Peter, 12, 
Mary, 6, Lottie, 4. They are adopted by 
a brutal man and wife. Peter is made to 
go to work, so that his foster father can 
have money for liquor. Mary dies of what 
a doctor calls “heart disease” in the death 
certificate. But Peter crosses it out and 
writes “hunger.” More beatings in a most 
horrible manner. Finally, Peter is taken in 
by a kindly woman; but his foster father 
finds him, sends him up the river to hard 
labor. The film has been cut so much for 
U. S. audiences that its effect is lost. 
Ralph Ludwig as Peter is a child trage- 
dian of first importance. At the Manhat- 
tan showing, Nan Britton, author of The 
President’s Daughter, spoke briefly in be- 
half of bastards. 

The Big City. Minus horrid, blinded 
eyes, hunched back, and wooden legs, Lon 
Chaney remains true to his movie spiritual 
type. He never gets what he wants. Here 
he is a crook, smart, wise, set in a 
scenario complicated by the fact that 
everyone double crosses everyone. 

Red Watson plans to hold up the night 
Club of famous Tennessee, who makes 
whoopee with the suckers. Chuck Collins 
(Lon Chaney), “lousy crook from Har- 
lem,” hijacks the holdup, escapes with the 
jewels, aided by Betty Compson and 
James Murray. Now there enters sweet- 
hess and light in the form of Marceline 
Day, known as Sunshine. Sunshine is an 
Innocent, a canary brained youngster 
whom Lon and Murray immediately love. 
Jealous of Lon, Betty double crosses him 
to the Red gangsters, Lon redoubles, and 
eventually all the double crossing is of 
no use as he gives up his friends to the 
police, to get the innocent. Sunshine 
doubles immediately by marrying Murray 
and the sad-faced Chaney gets the girl 
crook. It is all annoying. 


ee 


*Jack London. 
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NON-FICTION 
Alger 


Acer, A BiocrApHY WITHOUT A 
Hero.—Herbert R. Mayes—Macy-Masius 
($3.50). 

The Man. While Thomas Alva Edison 
peddled newspapers, Henry Ford polished 
steam engines, and John Davison Rocke- 
feller was out of a job, Horatio Alger Jr. 








THE LATE H. ALGER 
His heroes survived. 


was writing best sellers for boys. Ragged 
Dick, Phil the Fiddler, and the heroes of 
every one of his 119 books survived ad- 
versity, invariably achieved fame and for- 
tune at the end of the last chapter. Vir- 
tue was always triumphant. 
prescribed Alger for their sons, and sons 
who devoured him with avidity, vied with 
each other in adulating him for three full 
decades. His “fan” mail would have done 
credit to any present-day cinemactor. 
Unlike the heroes of his books, he never 
reached the pinnacle of lasting success to 
which he always aspired, but like them his 
life was filled with adversity: Born on Fri- 
day the 13th, 1832, he was the oldest child 
of a Massachusetts Unitarian minister. 
This duty-bound parent forbade him, a 
senior at Harvard, to marry, insisted that 
he go to theological school. Graduated, 
he encountered Elise at the Paris Morgue. 
She was supplanted as his mistress by 
another who pursued him to New York. 
where he gave her the slip. He escaped 


the Civil War, by virtue of two succes- | 
arms and severe pneumonia. | 


sive broken 
He developed fatherly affection for a little 
Chinese boy, but the child was overtaken 
by violent death at the hoofs of a run- 
away horse. He fell in love, and when he 
found the lady unsympathetic went tem- 
porarily mad. 

Worn with surfeit of adversity, he took 
refuge with the man who had befriended 


him years before. A magazine installment 
of Ragged Dick, Alger’s first long story, 
had attracted the attention of this Charles 
O’Connor, superintendent of the News- 
He invited Alger 


boys’ Lodging House. 


Parents who | 
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No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established 57 years 


40 European Offices 
PARIS ROME 


STAINED GLASS 
a» WINDOWS~ 


are being used more and 
more in the decorative treat- 
ment of Theatres, Libraries, 
Universities, Banks and Fine 
Residences as well as for 
Church adornment and as 
Memorials. The interesting 
possibilities in these direc- 
a 2 | tions are unlimited. We will 
ie ioe le f gladly submit suggestive de- 
Me us = signs without charge. 


LONDON CAIRO 








Write for Booklet 127, mentioning type 
of building in which you are interested. 
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For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy... A Pack Trip! 


NIQUE among ranches: Beautifully located in 

the Heart of the Cool "Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing: Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October tst. 
For your boy: A twenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 


men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 
Descriptive literature on request 
ABARA RANCH 


Encampment — : 3 3 : 





2 a ed “ 
Japan, China, Philippines—Pekin, Siam 
Do the unusual 
June 20th— Sept. Ist—$1450 
FAR EAST EDUCATIONAL CRUISE 
11 Broadway, N. Y. Bowling Green 7657 





In responding to 
an advertisement, 


say you saw it in 


TIME 








A vigorous 
novel of a new kind 
—a flash of lightning 
illuminating the church 
world, and_ hitting at 
“shoddyism” wherever it 
shows tls head—a human 
slory—strong and weak 
characters, well drawn— 
suspense, irony, tragedy, 
puly—such is 


SHODDY 


By DAN BRUMMITT 
$2.00 AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby - Publishers 


440 South Dearborn Street Chicago 








FREE—Guide to Summer 


28 pages of facts—about 300 good camps 

the country over. In one concise, com- 

plete directory all the data you need to 

select a summer camp for son or daughter. Write for this /ree 

nd or personal advice in making a choice. Give 
details, boy or girl, location, etc. 
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M. MERCER KENDIG, (A. B. Vassar College). Dir. 
Red Book Magazine School Dept. F. 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City, N.Y. 
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“to use the Newsboys’ Lodging House as 
a source of inspiration.” Alger accepted, 
wrote Fame and Fortune in that lodging, 
and made it his New York headquarters. 
The Significance: An engaging record 
of the growing pains of native literature 
during the Civil War era, and a compelling 
portrait of one of its most pathetic figures. 
Author Herbert R. Mayes writes with 
humor, insight, sympathy, economy and 
uncanny balance. His “biography with- 
out a hero,” which is confined to 238 pages, 
should be welcomed by all who (like John 
Drew, William Wrigley, Gerald Chapman) 
esteemed Alger, as well as all who did not 
(John Erskine, Theodore Roosevelt Jr., 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd). 


FICTION 
Alice 

ALICE IN THE DELIGHTED STATES—Ed- 
ward Hope—Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial 
Press ($2.50). 

Alice in Wonderland, loved these many 
years by doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
was also loved by a newspaperman—very, 
very much. The offshoot of the affair was 
a daughter, also Alice, who started her 
pilgrimage through North Hysterica just 
as her mother’s manuscript body was being 
cruelly contested by the book-collectors. 
Once in the Delighted States, by way of 
the stem of a drinking glass, Alice Jr. 
revolved with the Rotarians round a 
luncheon table, but when she refused to 
make a speech the Rotarian next to her 
feared the girl was moody: “That comes 
from being too subjunctive and makes the 
situation tense.” Alice thereupon recited 
a poem for them. Suddenly her entire 
audience scuttled and scampered off to 
escape the American Mercurial twins, 
Twaddle-dum and Twiddle-dee, now that 
you mencken it, one with H. L. M. em- 
broidered on his collar, and the other, 


; G. J. N. They conversed solemnly with 


Alice, and tried to entertain her, But 
Alice declared herself bored, and imme- 
diately the two little men vanished, leaving 
her to walk the Primrose Path. .. . 

Then Alice begins to grow up, much 
too large for her clothes. This so incenses 
the censor that he sends her to the court of 
appeals—sex appeals. The pressing press 
immediately takes her up, while the 
lawyers of the Persecution and Pretense 
select a jury of frightened white rabbits, 
parrots, and a sleepy possum that could 
not think what his name was. The judge, 
also dozing, is bound in red tape—red rib- 
bons as Alice calls it. A very cross ex- 
amination is interrupted by more news: 
PRIZE BEAUTY SLAYS LOVE MATE 
WITH ICE PICK AFTER JAZZ PARTY 
IN RICH NEST, and Alice’s trial is over. 
Alice is advised to go into vaudeville, or 
write her Life Story, on the strength of 
her recent publicity, but she goes to Wash- 
ington instead, and comes very near mak- 
ing hystery. 

Alice in Wonderland is a joke that some 
see, and some, deserving pity rather than 
scorn, do not. The same categories apply 
to the joke by Alice Jr.’s father, Colyum- 
ist Hope of the New York Herald-Trib- 
une. Though his verse falls far short of 
Lewis Carroll’s the narrative (packed as 
it is with social & political quips, flagrant 
puns and rare etymology) does credit to 
the English mathematician, and surpasses 
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in satire more serious-minded modern U. §, 
Jeremiads. So also Rea Irvin’s illustra- 
tions, which are excellently done. 


—_—©—_ 
On Page 143 


Daisy AND DAPHNE—Rose Macaulay— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 

Closer than David & Jonathan, closer 
than Manuel & Esteban, were Daisy & 
Daphne. Closer because their relationship 
was not that of equals: Daisy admired 
from the depths of her self-disgust, 
Daphne tolerated from the fastnesses of 
her self-confidence. And because Daisy’s 
inferiority complex cowered behind 
Daphne’s blithe assurance, Daphne was 
bound the closer by protective responsi- 
bility for the girl she despised. 

To as charming and well-bred a person 
as Daphne there was much to despise. 
For Daisy was not only ashamed of her 
lower middle class family in East Sheen, 
but pretended they lived abroad, well 
away from inquisitive friends. Her pro- 
fession too—writing heart-to-heart patter 
for London Sunday supplements—seemed 
to her so painfully vulgar that she con- 
cealed it under the name of Marjorie 
Wynne. Not that it wasn’t good of its 
kind (“Career or Babies for the Post- 
War Girl?’’), and in great demand for its 
popular appeal, but that was just exactly 
why Daisy, out of her snobbishness, 
loathed it, and was grateful to Daphne for 
forgetting it among their well-bred friends. 

One of these was Raymond whom both 
Daisy and Daphne loved—Daisy poign- 
antly, Daphne light-heartedly. In due 
course, he proposed marriage to Daphne, 
thus precipitating between her and Daisy 
an emotional crisis, composed not, as one 
might have thought, of jealousy or renun- 
ciation, but of the fears and vacillating 
doubts of Daisy’s soul. Closer indeed than 
David & Jonathan, closer even than 
Manuel & Esteban, for on page 143 it 
comes out, with cleverly achieved unex- 
pectedness, that Daisy and Daphne are 
one and the same. And Daisy hopes that 
it will always be as Daphne that she ap- 
pears—particularly to Raymond. 

But her hope is destroyed by her own 
suspicion that she cannot consistently play 
the part; by Raymond’s discovery of her 
identity with Marjorie Wynne; and, 
climactically, if somewhat comically, by 
the revelation of her lowly origin. For her 
mother, “betrayed” in her youth by a 
gentleman (Daisy-Daphne’s father), rises 
out of her recaptured East Sheen respect- 
ability, and waddles into Raymond’s par- 
ental drawing-room to inquire into the in- 
tentions of Daisy’s young man. 

Rose Macaulay’s perennial concern for 
human snobbishness, and consequent 
shams, takes new form in this entertain- 
ing tragedy, punctuated as it is with slap- 
stick. No innovation, it is a psychological 
study of dual, or rather multiple personal- 
ity. It is done with wit, intelligence, and 
according to Freud. 

Author Macaulay, brought up in Italy, 
by the sea, now lives and writes in Lon- 
don. Somewhat annoyed that her pub- 
lishers required further publicity matter 
than her creditable list of novels (Potter- 
ism, Told By An Idiot, Orphan Island) she 
answered in regard to hobbies: “I don't 
keep rabbits or collect stamps in these 
days.” 
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“Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet by and by, 
Roll on, roll on; 
Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on... 


»” 


So they sang to their longhorn cattle, 
those cowboys of fifty years ago, as they 
sat in their saddles beside drifting herds 
under wide western skies. 

‘For a thousand grassy miles over 
Texas “Staked Plains”, New Mexico 
mesas, and Kansas prairies, they drove 
their nibbling, milling, bellowing steers 
to market. Theirs was the era of the 
two-gun sheriffs and desperadoes of the 
stamp of Billy the Kid, who died with his 
boots on, 21 notches in his gun, when 
just old enough to cast his first vote. 

Straight across that storied land to- 
day, Chicago and Kansas City to E] Paso 
andon throughAmerica’s Southwest,the 
“Golden State Limited” drives smoothly 
over shining steel—following the Long- 
horn Trail. 

There’s no finer train on rails than the 
superbly-appointed, on-time ‘Godden 
State Limited”’. No train is faster, Chi- 
cago to Southern California. 

And the Old West, romantic as it was, 
never was as fascinating as the new. 





Follow 
¢-the Longhorn Irail 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
through the old West and new » 7 7 none 
faster, Chicago to Southern California 


Tastefully-furnished private rooms and rooms en 
suite are among the accommodations on 
Golden State Limited 


. 
Indians, cowboys, ranch life and crum- 
bling Spanish Missions vie with evi- 
dences of astounding modern achieve- 
ment. Stop over anywhere. 

At E] Paso you will be only 5 minutes 
by trolley from Juarez in Mexico. 

The Apache Trail highway in Ari- 
zona, a one-day side-trip, is a feature 
of absorbing interest. So, too, are 
Phoenix, Salt River Valley, and the 
Nile-like Imperial Valley. Three fast 
trains operate daily over Golden State 
Route. ‘Through sleepers from Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City 


and Memphis to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and Santa Barbara. 


osce the whole Pacific Coast—low 
summer fares in effect May 15 


Extremely low round-trip fares will be 
in effect from May 15 to September 30; 
return limit October 31. 

Only Southern Pacific offers choice 
of four routes. Go one way, return an- 
other. In addition toGoldenState Route: 

Overtanb Roure(Lake Tahoe Line), 
via Ogden—shortest way across the 
mid-continent from Chicago to San 
Francisco; Sunser Routr, New York to 
New Orleans by steamship (or by rail 
from eastern points to New Orleans), 
thence across Louisiana, Texas, and the 
Southwest to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco, like GotpEn STaTE 
Route offering Apache Trail highway ; 
Suasta Route, of surpassing scenery, 
between the Pacific Northwest and San 
Francisco via Portland and Crater Lake. 


Write your name and address in margin below, 
tear off, and mailto E. W. Clapp, traffic mana- 
ger, Department K-5, Room 1022, 310 Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for free illustrated 
booklet, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.’” 





$6,000 to $600,000 


{without borrowing) 


in an investment lifetime 


S an investor, you are interested in in- 
creasing your capital as much as possible 
in the time you have. It has been possible in 
the past to increase $6,000 to over $600,000 
in an investment lifetime without bor- 
rowing—that has been proved. The future 
—in which you are interested—will offer 
its opportunities! 


Careful Investing— 
Time Element 


T would be virtually impossible for any one 

person to devote to the study of business 
and finance, the time and energy necessary to 
gain the greatest profits—consistent with safety. 
You would not attempt to run a large depart- 
ment store alone. Yet, there are, perhaps, just 
as many complications and duties involved in 
running your investment funds correctly. 


TO ASSIST THE INVESTOR, the Babson 
Statistical Organization has available almost 


unlimited facts and data which each day 
scores of persons are engaged in compiling and 
analyzing. For twenty-five years, this work 
has been going on—piling up experience which 
is at your command. 


The ‘**3 Methods” 


ABSON’S Reports, through constant 

application of the ‘‘3 METHODS’’ pro- 
vides YOU with a well-balanced Investment 
Plan which should increase and protect 
your capital and enable you to put it to the 
most efficient use AT ALL TIMES. 


WE should like to send you, gratis, our book- 
let, ‘$6,000 to $600,000,” together with com- 
plete information about the “3 METHODS” 

which combined form a Complete 
Working Plan for your Money no matter what 
the condition of the market happens to be. 
Write to Dept. 37 or use the coupon below. 


ee Reports 


Babson Park, 
Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


5 Div. 37-11 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, gratis, a copy of ‘‘$6,000 
to $600,000,”’ also complete de- 
s tails about the “3 METHODS” 
= which comprise your Investment 
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